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THOMAS GARRATI'. 

Thomas Garratt was tlie son of Mr. 
Francis Garratt, wholesale tea-dealer 
near London Bridge, and he died at 
the age of tlirrteen, on the 8th of 
March, 1798, at his father's house at 
Blackhcath, dcfply regretted, having 
less than a week before his decease, 
appeared to be in the full vigour and 
bloom of health. 

As youth is powerfully influenced by 
praise, and is fprwaid lo imitate ; asd 

PART II, B 



S Thomas Garratt. 

as departed merit, whatever stage of 
Jife it may have adorned, has, it" ac- 
knowledged to be remaricable, a claim 
on posthumous notice; it cannot lie 
judged improper to delineate the cha- 
racter and attainments of Thomas Gar- 
ratt : but this sketch cannot be materi- 
ally useful to otheis, nor can sulficient 
regard be preserved to the rules of pro- 
portion, jmless the features of the por- 
tiait be minutely as well as faithfully 
drawn. Still, however, though the 
general outline aud the prominent li- 
neaments will be clearly traced, it as- 
pires only to the title of an imperfect 
copy, and will be destitute of many of 
those delicate touches of which it is 
susceptible. Though execured by the 
hand of friendship, it will not be co- 
loured by the pencil of flattery. 
Tlie far greater part of his education 
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iie received at home, together wiUt 
two of his biothers, under the vigilant 
eye of his mother. By the force of his 
own genius, by the exclusion of temp- 
tations to indolence, by habits of early 
n^ng, by a frequent interchange of 
employment, by much personal at- 
tendance of tutors, and by a strict ad- 
herence to regularity of plan, much 
vas accomplished. To arithmetic, to 
geometry, aiid to astroncmiy, he had 
paid considerable attention; and the 
Mathematical Dictionary of Dr. Hut- 
ton was one of the books of which he 
was most fond. In grammar he bad 
arrived at «listinguishcd proficiency; 
and even in the subofdmate but not 
unimportant subject of punctuation he 
possessed much minuteness of informa- 
tion. TliC French tongoe he spoke 
witli as much fluency, and nearly as 
B S 



4 Thomas Garratt. 

much corref:t:nes3, as the Engli&h. He 
read and he conversed in the Italian; 
and he had made great progress in the 
Greek and Latin languages, and con* 
siderable advances in the German ; un- 
aided by the use of translations, which 
cherish idleness, which conceal igno- 
rance, which flatter dullneaSj and wliich, 
as they are commonly employed, at 
once retard the growth and undermine 
the permanency of improvement With 
the biography, the history, and the 
geography of ancient limes, he had aa 
extensive acquaintance ; and any dis- 
puted point on those subjects, or oa 
chronology, was capable of powerfully 
interesting his attention, and of incit- 
ing him to researches among differeitf 
authors. Nor was his geogr^hica^ 
historic, and biographical knowledge^ 
as relating to modern ages, though ua- 
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qitestionably less conspicuous, circum- 
icribed within narrow limits. In the 
degancies, as well as in the exactness, 
of English composition, he had attained 
to DO small skill; for to this much of 
his time had been devoted : and if the 
period of life at which he arrived be 
considered, he must be pronounced to 
have possessed fertihty of imagination, 
great accuracy of judgment, and great 
delicacy of taste. Of these qualities of 
the mind indisputable evidences were 
affoi-ded by the remarks which he made 
when he read, as well as by the com- 
positions wlrich he produced. The 
latter were extremely numerous. Some 
of them filled a considerable nnmber of 
» pages ; and in all of those which were 
written, in the last year of his life, 
fhough exuberances, whicli it were bet- 
ter to cut away, occasionally occurred," 
B 3 
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different beauties of atyle were inter* 
spersed. They were of various kinds ; 
and sometimes they were distinguished 
by novelty of illustration, sometimes 
by cogency of argument, sometimes by 
a felicity in the choice of words, some- 
times byajuiicious and skilful arrange- 
ment of the contents, and sometimes 
by a pertinent and copious accumula- 
tion of facts. He had, indeed, a quick 
aensibility to literary excellence. He, 
felt and admired, in the several Ian- ' 
guages in which they wrote, the wit 
of Plautus, Boileau, and Fontaine; the 
perspicuity of diction in Xenoption 
and Cssar, Cebes, and Arrian; the 
judgment of Virgil, Metastasio, Addi- 
son, and Pope ; the elegance of Iso- 
crates and Nepos, of Hawkesworth 
and Barhauld, of Jean Baptiste Rous- 
seau and Hams of SaUsbuiy ; the sub- 
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Ihntfy Qif Homer and Miltoti; the 
beautiful morality io Fenelon and Rol- 
lin ; the vigour 6f gejiius in Tasso and 
Dryden, in Congreve and Fawcett; 
the eloquence of Sallust and of Florus ; 
the energy of Jolinson ; the pathetic 
lenderness of Racine and of Sterne ; 
the acumen of Hooke and Voltaire in 
historic reflections; the descriptive 
powers df Dyer, Thomson, and Gold- 
smith, of Sheiistone, Sevign^, and 
Gray ; and the masterly delineation of 
character in Shakspeare, in Schroeder, 
and in Goldoni. But he was not ac- 
customed merely to feel the beauties of. 
celebrated productions ; for it may 
reasonably be doubted, whetlier there 
is any one of these merits of any one 
of these wiiters which has not consti- 
tHted one of the topics of his conversa- 
tion. To politics, as a science, hi& at- 
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teotion had not beoo pointed ; but into' 
the great events, successively exhi- 
bited on the theatre of Europe, he in- 
quired with that ardour -of solicitude 
which is generally characteristic of the 
man long practised in the affairs, and 
deeply interested in the revolutions of 
the world. A happy fund of natii'e 
humour he frequently displayed. On' 
any subject with which he was ac-' 
quainted he could speak extempore 
with readiness, with energy, with viva- 
city of conception, and with no small 
degree of propriety. Of his growing 
excellency as a speaker, as this is a. 
habit susceptible of perpetual impiovc- 
ments, it would, indeed, have been 
diHicult to have formed too 'elevated 
expectations,' In a kindred acconiT 
plisliment, to which he had much Ion? 
ger^attended/ little remained for him 
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to learn. When he recited fiom me- 
mory, to a smalt chcle of relations or 
friends, any composition in prose or 
poetry, his delivery was highly inte- 
j«tingandimpressive,aD(i commanded 
approbation; for he possessed a me- 
tnoiy accurate and retentive ; a promp- 
titnde and perspicuity of discernment ; 
action ■varied, graceful, and appropri- 
ate; features unconinjcHdy beautiful, 
and capable of being instantaneously 
lighted up ; and a voice powerful, yet 
. Kirpassing in sweetness, of singular 
flexibility, and skilfully modulated ; 
and it was diificult to decide whether 
he excelled in softness or in strength, 
in repeating the calm productions of 
didactic composition, or those of elo- 
qtience or wit. Such were the prin- 
cipal acquisitions of Thomas GaiTatt. 
"Wlten snatched by death from hia 
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friends he was not thirteen years and a 
half olcl. Attached to literature as be 
was, he confined not himself within 
its limits. Into the causes of things 
he was eager (o penetrate. External 
nature had, -in his eyes, numeroui 
charms; and its diversified ^pearances 
and products appeared to him Xodemand 
investigation. That he would here- 
aftei' have viewed human nature alsa 
with a penetrating glance, and have 
nicely discriminated the varying pro. ■ 
portions of light and shade in difierent 
characters, his observations clearly 
evinced. 

. That he was eminent for industry 
will perhaps be concluded. But though 
this be an encomium to which he had 
not any peculiar claiai, his industry, 
within the last eighteen months of his 
life, wa» considerably increased ; axid 
he was still more estimable for the 
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qualities of the heart than for those of 
the iinderstamling. His general be- 
havionr (and this is a happy medium 
rarely attended to in the dawn of life) 
was equally remote from the bashful- 
ness which disconceits, and from the 
confidence wliich elates. Though high- 
ly accompUjhed, he was destitute of 
pi-ide; though ambitious of praise, he 
was perfectly free from envy and jea- 
lousy : whilst sprightly in liis conver- 
satioD, and gay in his disposition, his 
character was exalted by piety, and he 
had a strong conviction of the impor- 
tance of virtue. Generosity and disin- 
terestedness predominated in* his con- 
duct, and gratitude in his breast was 
a principle of vigorous operation. For- 
giveness, in case of any injury or af- 
fi'ont, whetlitT supposed or real, ap- 
peared to be in him a virtue, for the 
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practice of wliich no eflbrt was requi- 
site. He was graceful and attractive 
in his manners; his flow of spirits was 
scarcely ever subject citlier to languor 
or to intermission ; and he seemed 
formed to enjoy and to communicate 
pleasure. Cold indifference to the in- 
terests of others was a strangCT to hii ' 
bosom ; the quickness of his tread, die 
illumination of his face, and the ex- 
pression of his fine eyes, often an-* 
nounced to his relations and Iiis frienils 
his warmth of attacliment and eager- 
ness to oblige ; anil small iiuleed is the 
number of those wliom disease has cut 
down so •arly in the springof life, who 
will be remembered with equal tender- 
ness by an equally large proportion of 
their acquaintance. But his excel- 
lencies did not generate supincness. 
Moral improvement was witli him an 
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object of serious and not unfrequent 
meditation ; aod he had> in fact, within 
the last two years, made perceptible 
progress in the cultivation of, several 
virtues. 

The nature also of his amusements, 
or the manner in which he entered into 
them, indicated the bright or the ami- 
able qualities of his mind ; and, when 
viewed in connexion with his solid 
acquisitions, justified the conthision, 
that he exhibited tlie probable presages 
and inherited the genuine stamina, of 
future greatness. Among the methods 
of relaxation, which his own inclina- 
tion suggested, were miscellaneous 
reading and rational conversation: in 
tlie former his choice of books; in the 
latter the questions he proposed, the 
anecdotes he related, the arguments he 
urged, evinced his unusual ripeness of 

PAKT II; c 
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imtellect and versatility of talents. 'Pos- 
sessed of a well-disciplined eye, and a 
steady hand, he was singularly dexte- 
rous in the use of a refracting tele- 
scope ; and being acquainted with the 
situation of a number of the constella- 
tions and of many single, stars, he 
pointed to them with an admirable de- 
gree of celerity. Having melted pieces 
of glass, he endeavoured to polish them, 
that they miglit serve as lenses, and he 
formed an hygrometer. The pen, the 
pencil, the chess-board, and the tools 
of the carpenter, were by him regarded 
equally, as the instruments of amuse- 
ment ; arid the atlas and the globe, the. 
barometer and the thermometer, each, 
in its turn, supplied him with enters 
tainment. la the drawings which he 
executed, sometimes in a finished style, 
and sometimes with more than ordl- 
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sary rapidity, taste xad genius vere 
discoverable; nor did he tread in only 
one or two walks of the art. In the 
difficult game of chess, though opposed 
by various competitors, and by some 
of long experience and tried skill, he 
was rarely ctmquered ; and his hand* 
writing, in ease, in decision of cha- 
racter, in exquisite beauty, was sur-r 
passed by very few men of the most 
acknowledged eminence in penmanship. 
But his sedentary or domestic amuse- 
ments, no more than his studies, were 
permitted to impair the stoutness of his 
limbs, the clearness of his complexion, 
or the crimson colour of his cheeks. 
Of gardening he was peculiarly fond. 
Careless of fatigue,, and patient of heat 
and cold, he spent much time in the 
open air, discovering, in his recrea- 
tions, an uncommon sbaK 6f animation 
c S 
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and first principle of alL religion, the 

being of a God." 

, When he attained his fifth or sixth 
year, and had as yet received no partir 
cular information with resptct to the 
Author of his being, his father recur- 
red to an ingenious device for this pur- 
pose. In a comer of a little garden, 
without informing any person of the 
circumstance, he wrote in the mould 
with hiJ finger the three initials of his 
son's name, and sowing-eresses in the 
furrows, covered up the seed, and 
smoothed the ground. On discover- 
ing " his name growing in the garden" 
the child was astonished, and on be- 
ing told it might be accidental, he de- 
nied that such a circumstance could 
be the effect of chance. On this the 
doctor, alluding to liis own person, 
and teaching iiim to reason from ana- 
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logy, found that he already compre* 
Iiended, ihat what begins to be must 
have a cause, and what is formed with 
regularity must have an intelligent 
cause. " r therefore told him," says 
he, " *he name of the Great Being 
who made hini and all the world ; con- 
cerning whose adorable nature I gave 
him such information as I thought he 
could in some measure comprehend. 
The lesson atfected him greatly, and 
he never forgot either it or the circum- 
stance that introduced it." 

His fathei- and mother taught him 
to write, and they appear to ha^'e 
been studious to prevent a provincial 
accent : when he had attained his se- 
venth year, he attended the gi-ammar- 
sphool of Aberdeen, where he ac- 
quired the elements o.'^ the Latin 
tongue ; he also studied Ovid and Vit^ 
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gil at home, under .the inspection of 
hia father. About the same time he 
Trap' accustomed to, and arrived at, 
considerable .proficiency in drawing, 
aed '- in ludicrous caricatura he had 
-boundless invention." His constitu- 
tion being delicate, and finding him. 
inclined rather too much to study, his 
provident father, as soon as he could 
handle a small, musket, put him under 
the tuition of a sergeant, who taught 
him the military exercise. An expert 
fencing-master was next employed, and 
archery, and, in short, every thing was 
recurred to, .that might add to his 
muscular strength and personal dexir 
terity. 

At the age of thirteen he was en- . 
tered a student of the Marischai Col- 
le^e,. and he attended the various 
classes no less than five years, a year 
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more than is usually thouglit neces- 
sary at that university to qualify for 
the degree of A. M., which he obtain- 
ed in 1786. 

About this time he applied himself 
in order to obtain a knowledge of the 
LinnEean system ; he also studied the- 
ology under Drs. Campbell and Ge- 
rard: " but this \vas not," we arc 
toid, " the commencement of his the- 
ological pursuits; for from his early 
youth he had studied the holy scrip- 
tures, which he justly thought to 
contain the only infallible system of 
.Christian foith. When he went from 
home, if he meant to be absent a few 
weeks or days, he took with him a 
pocket Bible, and a Greek New Tes- 
lament." ' 

To a young man so qualified, and 
educated in a great measure within its 



own walU, die university of Aberdeen 
wafi of pourse eager to exhibit some 
xnftik of its regard, and the professors 
accordingly recommended him to his 
n^jesty as a proper person to be ap- 
poyited assistant professor of moral 
philoEophy aad logic to his own fa- 
ther, which ,was accordiugly done 
yfhcn he wa& not quite nineteen- 

He BOW devoted himself to those 
studies most appropriate to his new 
sitKation, and read the best writers 
OQ the abstract pliitosopby, particui 
l^rly Dr. ]Reid, Dr. Campbell, Bbhop 
Butler, Dr, Clarke, and Mr. Baxter;^ 
and sut^ was his progress, that he ap- 
pears to have fully comprehended 
Baxter, 3ntler, aitd Clarke's demon-^, 
stration, ,a ppori, of the divine ex- 
istence. 

He now applied to music, and learn-> 
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ed to perform ufbn the organ and vio* 
lin, studying at the same' time the 
theory of the art in the works of Pas* 
quali and Holder; and that he might 
see the theory exemplified, he petused 
the compositions of Handel, Corelli,- • 
Geminiani, Avison, and Jackson, the 
musical authors who stood the high- 
est in his esteem, " The music just 
now in vogue had no charms for him," 
observes his father: " he said it 
wanted simplicity, pathos, and har- 
mony; and in the execution depend- 
ed so much on rapidity of finger, or 
what may be called slight of hand, 
that practitioners must throw away 
more time than he could spare before 
they could acquire any dexterity in it: 
He was delighted with tfie sweet and 
classical correctness of Corelli, and ■ 
-with the affecting melodies of Jack- 
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son, so well adapted to the words that 
accompany them ; but the variety and 
sublimity of Handel's invention filled 
him with rapture and astonishment. 
He thought him the Sliak&peare of 
music, or rather the Shaksiieare and 
Milton united ; and many of his sim- 
pler songs he could sing very agree- 
ably,' enforcing tlieir expression with a 
thorough bass on. the organ. 

" He was pleased likewise with 
some of the ancient Scotch and Welch 
airs, but made no account, of the 
quick jigging Scotcli (lines, though 
he did not think them all equally bad. 
He had studied bounterpoipt, and was 
profoundly skilled in it ; X find among 
his papers a great deal written on that 
mbject; and I have sfen fugues of his 
contrivance which would not have dis- 
credited a more experitnced musician.'* 
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In the meaa tiiiie young Mr. Beattit 
cultivated a taste for poetry, after his 
father was satisfied that he possessed a 
poetical genius. But ja the mid^t of 
his career this promising youth begad 
to be afflicted with disease, and, not* 
withstanding the counteracting power 
of the manly exercises, to which hii 
father very prudently had accustomed 
him, his constitution seems to havif 
been weakly during tho whole period of 
his short life. 

Observing, in 1788, tliatWs health 
had sui}ered from the iktigueS of the 
preceding winter, his parent Knt falitf 
to pass the sumjner at Peterheui; antJL 
as he had a genius for mechanics, and 
was master of the thedjy of oigan- 
building, with Dr. Laing's assistance 
be contrived to build an organ for hisi- 

K\f. 
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in^nt of his la;st illness^ ^e obtained hi$ 
filler's approbatiipn ^. his stiul^'in|[ 
■meUiciiie, ji^t, ioK. the purpose of ap- 
pearing, in the. world a^, a physician, of 
(J^^cepting rnoqey f^r. Ifis presciip^ 
tiom, but because he was anxiousio^ 
jr^eving tlfe suif^ing^ of h,is; feUow-r 
fT^atuves^ and 'f ^ould fain be- useful 
^casi()Bally to, his &ieBd%: ^^A ^>^ V^S>i 
«§pecially.? ,_ -..■-,.....•, ■ ■, ■ , i 
At lengtli, during the nig^t of thfl 
^t|i of Noiveinbeif lysfl, be wa^ 6«d- 
d^lj seized with a iever, which threat- 
g^e^I his, ijiiiuedi^tf di.s6(diitii>u, and,: 
jltlioLigU. he lirWl -ai.yt'iiv. longer, -hg 
W^i^ufver idi^crwardf a>b^< to ^it^^ 'n\ 
agy-sejiqivi ^dy, Jtlisdist^fi, li'liit-h 
yjis termed a n(jvO;ij5 ^ti'Qpliy, .daily 
a^nH^a,^H9r«; fetal ja,K!pgan;4iictj-:. Ijc- 
at length finished his mortal car^r,; 
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without a groan or even a sigh, No- 
vember IR '.1530^ ;::';:'. f.r.yK 

The lastsad and melancholy duty oo. 
the part of his unhappy father, wa^ 
the imblication of the po^thuni'ou^ 
wor\;s xit his son*, of whom he ' con- 
cludes an interesting account as ' fol- 
lows: ' : ' . ' 

" I have Ibst^" says he; " theplea- 
safttest, and, for the last foiii- or fiv^ 
^eats of fiis short life, one of tKe mb^t 
frtstrulitifre ibmpatiioiis that ever man 
it'lisdeiiight'ed with. But — The Lobd 
OAV»; THfi Lord hath taken A.- 

"VAr:, BLESSED BE THE NAME OF,' 

tiiE Lord! I adore the Author of 
all good, who gave him grace to lead 
such a life, and die such a death,' as 
ihake* it impossible to doubt' of his' 
haviiig enteftd upoii the inheritance of 
a iiapt>y immorMlity." 
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ANKA MARU SCHURMAN. 

Talis highly accomplished woman was 
bora at Cologne, in 1607, and was 
dtscendcd from a noble ^mily in that 
cj^^. 

Fronv her childhood she showed ai^ 
uncommon capacity and strength of 
vnderstanding: at thrte years of age she. 
was. able to read extremely well, and 
at six she could, with a knife uid scis- 
sars, cut out curious figures, such as 
animals and landscapes, in paper. As 
she advanced in years her mental ta- 
lents increased wonderfully, and so in 
an equal degree did her deare of kara- 
ing. She never rested until she had ob- 
tained the object of her inquiry; and 
she was possessed of so quick and pe- 
netrating a genius, that she easily 
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cbfhprebcMS^d t}i4 mm. ifltricflie sob- 

JW5«». • -A ' . ■ • . - _ " 

Iti ha- vety in&ncy ^he i^Jtll^ her- 
self to pdihttog, ih .*rhich she executed 
flowers and iod^ts with a most lively 
pcicmblaiice tti natuife.^ it is- likewise 
iclated of her, that without any other 
instrnmeiit than a khifr, she cut out, 
in box, the biut of herselfj her mdther, 
and brother, so Very" cariotis, aliiH such 
striking likene^^es, as io astonish all 
who saw them. E-^cn the first rate 
artists beheld theth witii adfinratidn; 
and the celebrated painter, Htiiith6rsr, 
Valued (hat of her brother at a very 
considerable sum'. 

■ At sev^n years of age she Icarned'^he 
art of embroidering in thiee" holl^s ; 
and in a little time sli^ became niisfrHs 
of music, both vocal afid instrumental. 
Her wrrtmg, in tjie chat^6t«s of Vari- 
B-3 
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dus lao^Uigei, was pronoio^cet) iDimi- 
table; and persons of the finest taste 
anfl judgment coaeidered tlieoiaelves as 
obliged in getting some specimens for 
their cabinets of curiosities. 

£Uie modelled tier own bust in wax, 
at a looking-glass, and decorated it 
afterwards with artiSctal pearls of her 
own making, which many persons ima' 
gined were real, till tbey were con- 
vinced of the contrary by pricking 
tliem with a needie. 

Still these various pursuits were only 
relaxations from her studies, which she 
follow^ with such inteQseness of ap^ 
plication, that at th<; age of eleven sh^ 
instructed her brothers in their lessons. 

JJer father perceiving her uncom- 
ftion thirst for knowledge, gave her 
Seneca's mot'als to read, and took such 
grt-at delight ip aiding her indioatwp, 
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^t comparatively m a very abort tiou^ 
she not only understood the latin^ 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Ara- 
bic, and Ethiopic languages, but also 
tbe English, Frrach, and Italian. She 
was also welt versed in geography, 
astronomy, and philosophy, ami had 
a competent acquaintance with hictory 
and divinity. 

With all this various and profound 
knowledge, she vas remarkable for the 
humility of her disposition. Her pro* 
digious acquireuirats, and the fame 
which they procured tier, did not make 
her proud, or lead her into a vain, 
conceit of her abilities. 

At the age of fourteen she was court- 
ed in marriage hy a gentleman of higli 
rank and great wealth ; but, after deti- 
beifttp eo(i$i(/er^tiDn, she decUued ilie 
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a single lift. ' 

• If any doubts could te tntertkini^ 
6f the truth of tiit sur[>rizing things 
fecorded of her Uleraiy accomplish- 
ments, they must be completely dis- 
pelled when it 13 knoWn, that her Die- 
fits were celebrated by such men 
as Rivetus, Vossius, Spaiiheim, ' Sal- 
tnasius, and Huygehs. "Hiose great 
Scholars were proud of lier correspond- 
ence, and by their means she became 
the friend of Gassendi, Balzac, Mer- 
sennus, Bochart, and other famous iiien 
in- France. 

Her fame, indeed, was so- univer- 
sally spread, that personages of the 
most exalted rank honoured her witll 
* their Company and confidence. 

• When Christina, queen of Sweden, 
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paid hi^r a visit, and enteiied into a ik-. 
miliar coaversatioQ with her, Annib 
secretly took a likeness of her majesty, 
which was so exceetHtigty striking as 
to excite the admiration and astonish- 
ment of all who heheld it. 

The first thing published by thia ex-* 
traordlnary woman , was a Latin poem- 
/on the institution of the. university of 
Utrecht^ in I636 ; but afterwards the 
fanioaa professor of divinity, Spanbeim, 
of L^den, prevailed with her to print 
several learned performances in He- 
brew, Latin, Greek, and French. This 
surprising monument of female genius 
was published in 1648, under the title 
of the " Smaller Works of Anna Maria 
Scbuiman." 

This learned lady died at Wiewcrt, 
a viUage in Holland, in IjSTS, after 
having recommended her sou] to the 
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SIR WILUAM PETTY. 

NothiIng Can be tiiOTe pleasing and 
ibstructive thaft' to "observe the pro-' 
griesB of greit talehU, tirtue, imd ih- 
dustry, from obSciifity tt> , distincttott 
and -wealth. 

Riches and hbnours'are real bles^ 
iiigs, Tfhen possessed by th6sd who 
havi acquired thehi by iiirflt, tfr \vho 
know how properly to estSniate and Use 
Aem. Neither is dii antient dbd Apblt 
Ihie^ to be undetvabed, since it 
may be properly considered as a stimu' 
Ibs to worthy diedi, and a tcSthiint 
ff'om mean action^. 

Bdt it is moT^ glorious to- be tht 



tb^ndec of ,^ ^^)yi 9ofi t<> l«av« ber 
bifid,, ^ftT..X\ie fx^tftuon (rf pdsterity, « 
^aqie 4i«tin{Bii»l^ fq* ftctire votn* 
and wcll-i(fj>|i¥4 isgasnuity. 

These rtmuM 9re supported aad 
c^ids^tpd ifl th^ U^. ^ the o^lebnted 
Sir William Petty, the direct ancettor 
tff tW: 3farqui» of I>aD$downe ; and 
who, \>y his indefi^Ugable industry, 
acquired the princely fortmie at pret 
sent possessed t^y th^t noble family. 

He was the eldest son f»f a dothier 
at Buinsey, in Hapipshire, and was 
boffi in that;. town in iGiS. WMIq he 
was very young he took gieat delight 
in convereipQ0.yi.db ortiflcerG^ sudvas 
smiths carpenters, and joiners, and irniT 
tating'tlicir several occupations, which 
he pcrfoiTOed withgre^t dexterity and 
ingepnity at t\v;elve years of age. At that 
time he. went to the grummin-^scfaool 
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of his native- towii, and bdbre he had 
attained hi$ fifteenth year, he was well 
acquainted with the Latin, Greek, and 
French languages, arithmetic, geome- 
try, astronomy, navigation, dialling, and 
other branches of mathematics and me- 
thanic^- ' 

After this he went to the university 
of Caen in Nonnandy, where -he mun- 
t^ned iiimself by engaging in a little 
merchandising, and thus was enabled tq 
perfect his studies in the French Ian* 
guage and the sciences : a remarkable 
and laudable instance of industry and 
love of learning. 

On his return to England he entered 
into the' royal navy, where he saved 
about sixty pounds, which was a con- 
siderable sum in those days. With 
this money he went, forhis further im- 
provement, into the Netherlands, and 
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from thcDce to Paris, where he studied 
anatomy. Durhig his residence abroad 
he still coQtimied his application to 
trade, which, indeed, was necessary, 
considering the smallness of his for- 
tune. 

At the age of twenty-four he ob- 
tained a patent from parliament for 
teaching the art of double writing, ' of 
which he gives the following descrip- 
tion in a letter to a friend:—" It is an 
instrument of smalt bulk and price, 
easily made, and very durable, whefeby 
any man, even at the £1*31 sight and 
handling, may write two resembling 
copies of the same thing at once, as 
serviceably and as fast (allowing two — 
lines upon each page on setting the in- 
struments,) as by the ordinary way ; 
oi what nature, or in what character, 
or what matter soever, as paper, parch- 

PA^T 11. E i 
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metat, &'book,'Sc£. the said wtidn^ 
Dogkc to be Tuade upon^ .The use 
hereof wiU be very great to lawyers 
and 6crtv<ena'« ^r wakipg of indenr 
tures, and aU klad oC cfiUfiterparts : to 
merchants, &c. for copying of letters; 
accompts, invoices, BBtering of war- 
ranty and other roliroiriB ; tu scbokci 
for tranaoribing of rax& Qianuscxipti; 
and preserving ori^nitts fiionn. fiUsifica*' 
tioD, snd other injuries (uttinie. . 

" It lesseneth the labour of a^mina-* 
tion; serveth to discover forgeries ami 
surreptitious copies, and to ijie trans- 
acting of all buainess of writing, ai 
iirith ease and->peed, so with private 
also." 

It appears thaf- tlus useful instrument 
of his had been made some y«irs be- 
fore, nod Was tlie restiU of that appli- 
eatisn to'inatlieniatical and mcc!iaul-> 
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csl: studies which fcoitted the amuse- 
raent of bis boyish, days : fniin which 
yoiAits mjty team dii$ Ailuable and e*" 
oouiagthig! louoH, t)iae earty acK^uSre-^ 
meats ia* learning aid science ■ by 
ticing' dcqi root in.iiffi mind) may at 
a futuiv penod prove bencAafal' to ^ 
pKNfai^onofin?portajiedrsGc>T«ri(g. 

The year foUomng, Mr. Petty pub>- 
Usbed a rery ratable work oti {iraxiticttk 
education, in which he recomnunded 
aaninatiea^ wherein children should be 
taught to do.soQiethiag toward their 
living, as well as to read and write;^ 
fikperience had- convince him of this 
impcrtani truth, that kftowJedge la 
only td be valued when it is af^lied tx> 
useful purposes, and beooitiesan afisist- 
aat to itiduRtry. H&wias also of opini- 
on, that children oi the hrgbert rank 
should he. tauglrt -some ^nteel ogcu- 
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pation, such as turning curious figures, 
the construction of mathematical in-r 
struments, asd particularly the art of^ 
building small ships, with the manner 
of rigging and sailing them. Cer-^ 
tainly nothing can be conceiTed more 
pleising than such employments, by: 
wbich> wlule youog persons are amused,- 
they acquire a habit of industnous ap- 
plication, the right use of time, and 
lay the foundation of principles, wliich 
at a future period may render them 
eminently serviceable to thdr coun- 
tiy. 

About this time Mr. Petty went to 
die university of Oxford, where he 
taught anatomy with great reputation, 
and was created doctor of physic. He 
was also one of those ingenious persons 
who met occasionally for the purpose 
of making philosophical experiments,. 
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Wliich- laid the foundation of that 
famous nistthilH>T>, afterwards formeft 
%j ch&rter from king Charles the Se- 
cood> under the name of the Royal 
Society. In 1651, Mr. Petty was* 
appointed- professor of anatomy a< 
Oxford, and the year following htf 
went to Ireland, as physician to the 
army. 

While." in that . kmgtlom he made 
some valuahle purchases of lands, 
^hich'liarf been forfeited in' the great 
/ebellion. 

■ After the restoration of Cbartes the 
Second he was knighted, and* made 
sur^'dCyor-general of Ireland, where he 
engaged- in mercantile concerns, vvhich 
turned to a very profitable account. 
Biit h« ivad eAfll mdefatigable in liis 
iciCTi^fitf i^irsuits','' and paid. particular 
attention xtt rfiip^juilding,- in which 
e3 
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he made several improvements. He 

died in Westminster, in 1687. 

This remarkable person, who was of 
strict int^pity and of irreproachable 
morals, left behind him an estate worth 
more than 10,000/. a year, all ac- 
quired by hi9 own industry. 



COLIN MACLAURIN. 

This great mathematician was bom of 
an antient family, in Argyleshire, in, 
Scotland, in I698. Six weeks after 
his birth lie had the misfortune to lose 
his father ; but this loss was compen- 
sated by the tender care and affection 
of his mother. 

At the age of nine years, however, 
by h^r death, the guardianship of hira 
devpUetJ iQ his unde, who paid parti- 
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cuUr aiitrQtion to his education, and 
in I7(^« [ttaced him under Mr. Car* 
micl^l, an em'menC professor io the 
university of G^sgow. Here he, pro- 
secuted his studies wi:th,imcomnioa di- 
Jigence a|i^ s^cces^ 

Wlien he vas twelve years of age he 
Juippeiu;d accidentally to meet with 
Euclid's Elements, in the chamber of 
a friend. This book so powerfully en- 
gaged his attention, that lie borrowed 
It, and in a few days made himself 
master, of the Qrst six books, without 
the least as^stance.. 

From theiice he pursued his inqui- 
ries fm'ther into the noble science of 
geometj-y, and in. a shorty time was en- 
abled to solve the most curio'i^ t^d dif-, 
£cult pr9b|eins. . . Xt is ceitaiii: 
about this time he. had invented many 
Qf the ]?rgpasitions which are contained 
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in his Geometria Organica ; toad Ihett 
is every reason to beiieve, that among 
the eai'tiest productipBS of his genius 
and ^plication may be reckoned twO 
papers, which were aJkrtrards tliought 
worthy of insertion in the Philosophi- 
cal Transaction's; one, 6n the con- 
struction and measurement of curves ; 
and the other, a new method of de- 
scribing all kinds of curves. 

In his fifteenth year he took the de- 
gree of master of irts, after which he 
left the university AnA w^t to (ivii! af 
his uncle's house in the country, in 
which delightfid retireftient he conti- 
nued his mathematical' studies, though 
not to the exclusion <>f other branches 
of learning. 

He was wed acquainted with the 
best works in philosophy, anfient 
and modem, particularly ths pnv 
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finnj aod fDe6|im«Ue FfiimHin^ of Sir 
I»aac Newtuf ; a. pesf^tfianeft, wlH^h^ 
at that peiiod, was considered as be- 
yond the ccKDprehft^itm ofany but 
&e most learn^ -mathematicians. 

■Sir. AifaiclaanD had also a &ie taste 
fiir the classic authors^ wbicU he read 
with pecuUargleasyce ; nor did he pAa 
by tiie productions' of modern writers 
of elegance in |>ro«c and verse. llKse 
}if accustomed htmielf to read at his lei^ 
ssre hours, especially yrheat during 
the iotervaJs of his stadies, he used to 
climb the lofty, hills among which he 
Ihred. . The grand and beautiful scene- 
wy whichr in those escarsions, caught 
lib eye^ iiispined him with the noblest 
jentiments, which he frequently ex- 
pressedin a hymn .or poetic effusion on 
the beajities of nature, and the wisdom 
snd goodness of It$ Divine Author. 
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At the early age of nineteen, when 
other yoiing men are attending the les- 
sons of instructors, or dissipating their 
time in idle and extravag&nt amuse- 
■meat&i Mr.MacIaurin was appointed, 
fifter ft comparative trial of ten days* 
with a veiy able competitor, professor 
df mathematics in the Marischal Col- 
lege of Aberdeen. 

Daring a Vacation fhim the duties 
ofhisoffice, he took the opportunity of 
travelling to London, where he formed 
ixi intimaey with Dr. Samuel Clark^ 
and several other learned men, but 
above all with Sir Isaic Newton, 
whose f liendshq) he ever after esteemtsd 
Ihe greatest honour and happiness c^ 
bis life. 

At this time he was also elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, to whose 
transactions he «)ntributed many va- 
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luable p^rs ; as he also did to the 
Royal Academy of ScieQces at Paris ; 
one of which, on the percussiou of 
bodies, obtained a prize in 17S4. 

Hie year following he was chosen 
professor of mathematics, in the univer- 
sity of Edinhaigh, chiefly by the re- 
commeQdation and kind ol$ces of Sir 
Isaac Newtoiu 

H^^ there were gencraUy ■ abaye a 
hundred young geutlemen attending 
his le<;tLires .every year. .Thes? pupil* 
he divided into four or five, classes, in ■ 
each of which )ie eijiployed a fqll hour 
e»e?y day, froro tb^ist of November to 
the lit of Juoe: iij the first or lowest 
class be taught the ,<iix. first books of 
Euclid's elements, plain tiigonouietry, 
practical geometry, mensuration, the 
element! of fortification, and an intro- 
duction to algebra. The second class 
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jstudied algebra, the eliveiithaodtilrdftfa 
books of BuCfid, isplirrical tiigottooie- 
tiy, conic sections, and' tbegeiwral prin- 
ciples of astronomy. The rfiird clast 
Went on in astfonomy an4 perspective 
read a pait of Sir Isaac Newton's priiHM- 
plesofiiiatheniaLicalfihilo3ophy,aiidIiad 
a course of expcriiTients for illusttating 
them performed and explained to them.- 

Those who composed the fourth 
class read a system of fluKions, tite doc- 
trine of chances, and the reniaiuder of 
Newton's principles. 

Ill 1 742, he publislied h'ls treatise on 
fluxions, a work Which is superidr to 
all praise. About' this time we' find 
him engaged ia promoting several pub- 
lic works of great utility, such as tlie 
building an astronomical observatory, 
at Edinburgh; a plan for improving 
the natural liistory, and settling the 
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gcegrapby of the Orkney and Shet- 
hnd islands ; and anutlier for discover- 
ing a north-east passage to the south 
seas. 

But wlule he ^as thus employed the 
rebellion br(&e out m Scotland, lu fa- 
. vour of the Pmtender; and as Mr. Mac- 
lamin had exerted himself in defence 
of the kin^aOd religion, as by law esta- 
tlliiglied, he w^$ under tlife ne<%ssity of 
vHhdrawing to England, when the 
rebels. approached Edinburgh. lie was 
hospitably- entert^ncd by the arch- 
bishop of York, ytho had a great es-^ 
feein for him, and kept up a i^uhtr 
correspondence with him after his re- 
turn to Edinburgh. 

Soon after this he fell dangerously 
ill of a dropsy, which disorder was 
heightened by the fatigue and agitation 
Ik had undergone. Still he continued 

PART II. . F 
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his fevourite studies, and employed 
hiraself IB ^Dishing ht» excellent ac- 
coiiQt of Sir Isaac NeivtMi's philosor 
phical discoveries. While he was.<tic-f 
tatiog the conclusion of thia'work^ in 
which he proves, in the nt^lcst hianf 
xier, the wisdom, power, goodness, sod 
other attributes of the Deity, his anwr 
nueosis observed a remafkable altera^ 
tion in his voice awl manner. N9 
pulse could then be feU;- and his hands 
and feet were already: cold. Notwith- 
standing this cxtremply weak condition, 
he sat in his chair, and conversed witlf 
his friend Dr. Monro, with his usual 
serenity and strength of reasoning, dcr 
siring the doctor to account for a pliae-f 
uomenop. which he then observed in 
himself. Flashes of fire seemed to dart 
from his eyes, while, in the mean time, 
his sight was filing, so that he could 
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scarcely distinguish one object fioxa 
another. He then desired to be laid 
on his bed, where, with all the tran- 
quillity and fervent piety of a christiaDj 
he expired without any pain or stni^ 
g)e, ivxxt 4, 1 746. Dr. Monrc^ who 
pionouncCd his enlogium at the next 
meetiiig of the uoiveraty, b^ct dit^ 
placing the acute iotdlectual povers* 
and extendi^^e learaing of hi» deceased 
friend, observed, that he was frtlll mor« 
to be admired for the stip«ior qnalitie* 
of the heart, fbr his sincere love to 
064 'Uid men, his convivial bene 
volence and usafl^cted piety, &nd for 
the wtemthafld oo&wmcy of bU iHai^d^ 
jrtiip* ' ■ 
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This jJluStripus schoUr,. wto adorned 
his high birth by the most brilliant 
taJents as yreH m by *hts pre>rminent 
virtue^ tras the son of John Francis 
Picu», FrittiCQ of Mirandijla iq Italy, 
and boro there Tdbruary St4, 14((3. 

He was. but an iofant wbeti hU father 
died ^ and the care of hi« education 
devolved' upon hii mother, Who [>rO' 
vided biiQ v/'iih the best masters in 
evijry. . ai:ppinp}i^meiU: wbJCh at that 
period was teemed, necessary to form 
the gentleman and the scholar. His 
progress in polite learning was such as 
to surpass the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of his friends, who were asto- 
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nished to |>erceave in t mere child, ma-' 
turity of judgment, Tigour of intellect 
■ad f^K-rectnesH of taite in the compo- 
EutioQ both of prose and vers?, which 
would have done credit to learned pro* 
feasors. 

Such was his qnicknessof apptehen^ 
sion, that he understood at once ; and 
such the strength of his recollection^ 
that he retained with the greatest ease, 
all the instructions of his preceptors. 
Of the powers of b>s memory, indeed, 
the most surprising particulars are re- 
corded, li lie heard a poem once re- 
cited, he could not only, repeat the 
whole exactly in order, without miss- 
ing a siogle word, but he could also 
repeat the same backwards, beginning 
with tlie hat line, and so or- to tlie 
first. 

fieing eatty designed l^ his mother 
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for th^ church, Ftcus was sent at the 
age of fourteen, at which age he was 
well versed in the Latin language, to 
the university of Bologna to study 
the pontificat or canon law, which was 
deemed essential to form the cha- 
racter of an accomplished ecclesi- 
astic. 

To this dry and uointeresting study, 
grounded only on remote customs and 
obscure traditions, he applied fritb 
great patience and perseverance for- two 
years ; thus setting a laudable exam- 
ple of dutiful obedience- to parental- 
judgment and partiality, even to tl»e 
sacrifice of tliose inclinattens which 
would liave kd liis aj-dent mind to dif- 
ferent and mote pleasing pursuits. 

During -this petiod, Jie composed an 
abbreviated digest of.the pontifical let- 
terfljQa:de.crcesbf the popes, so \ytiil ar- 
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ranged, as to furnish an expeditious 
mode of deducing from these cbiifused 
authon^es the necessary conclusiohsi : 
But the vigorous and speculating 
mind of Picqs was not to be confined 
to such narnaw acquirements. . Anx- 
ious to grasp all those hranches of sci-- 
ence which in a gceat nieasure consti- 
tuted the learning of the age in which 
he lived, he quitted Bologna, and 
visiterl the most celebrated univerair 
ties of Italy and Prance, where he- 
courted tlie acquaintance of every in- 
dividual scholar and professor of cis* 
tinction, with .whom he enieiedinto 
minute conversations, for the sake o^i 
acquiring knowledge : so that, before 
he had attained the years of liiarihood,: 
he was no less universally tlian de- 
ser^'ediy rfcco^is^ as a moM consum- 
mate -phiios'fllphip a**4^i\Hiifc.-:- '■■-•' ■ 
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Tfaia early display . of genius, "for 
which Ficus was so remarkable^ iiatu-> 
rally leads us to cooclade that his ju- 
venile days did not pass without pro- 
ducing a variety of compositions wor' 
tby of such extraordinary talents and 
acquirements. In &ct^ many of his 
letter! which yet remain, appear to 
have been, written while he was very 
young. He very soon distinguished 
himself as a poet in the Latm and Ita* 
. lian languages ; but it is to-be rt^ret* 
ted that} from extreme debcacy of seo" 
tim6nt, at a later period, he' was fn' 
duCed to commit the efforts of his 
jfcuse to the flainra. 

Yet the productions of his juvenile 
^ea, bad tbey reached onr tildes, 
would, perhaps, have becu read with 
much greater iuteicM, tlian those pro^ 
found 5pect|Iik^;$«». ^ his maturer 
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ytxn, vhich still remun; and his clas- 
«ical efituiona would have excited uiu^ 
venal delight and admiration, while 
his abstruse s|>eculations only serve 
to make us kinent that such gehiust 
should be wasted on teamed trifles. .: 

Of the early letters of Pirns, hrany: 
might be selected' wliich tendgready 
to support tlie high xepntation of their 
author. .'But in examining the: Hte- 
raty character of this wonderful phie^ ^ 
nometion, we have to contend > w^thi 
incamerable difficulties,; owing to tlie 
darkness of the age in- vhicb he Jivei^ 
the superstition in' which He. wxx 
brought u^ and Jhy which he was 
led to lacrifice his truly elegant per' 
formanccs, to studies which were tlien 
regarded as indispensable, but whicli 
have long aino; ^^ their Ta:Iue. ... - '■> 

■ He epent seven yeaiis in .i^thig. the. 
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various seats of leaming ; and it iroukl 
BO doubt ' be hi^Iy mterestii^ if it 
were practicable, to ibUov his steps 
froni place to place, and to witness those 
biigbt efiusioDs of genius which ren- 
dered him the object of uuiversal ad- 
. nmatioi], and caused his friendship to 
be courted by scholars of the highest 
tank and celebrity. 

- One of his most intimate friends was 
tiie celebrated Podidan, with whom be 
kept up a constant conespondence. 

To a- very ctomplimentary letter 
vhich PoUtian had sent bim, Picua 
nodestly iiptumed this answer : ** My 
•bUgatioDs to you, Politiaat, for the 
praise you bestow upon me, in your 
last, are proportionable to my consci< 
ousness of how much I iall bhort of 
deserving them ; since obUgadon ori- 
ipnates from that which is gratui- 
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tomly gmm, and not from that which 
is paid as a debt I am, therefore^ 
your debtor for alt the handsome 
things you say of me. As I find in 
myself nothing Uiat coFresponds vi& 
your praise ; as you owe me nothing 
of the kind, the whole must be placed 
to the accoont of your peculiar good 
will and partiality for tne. If in odicf 
respects you duly weigh my pretcn-* 
sions, you will discover nothing but 
what is trivial, luimble, and circinn* 
scribed. I am but a tyrunculiu, or a 
mere novice just advanced one stqi 
■fiota the darkness of igoorance^ and 
bot &rtha-. It would bs lu^iently 
kind iu you to place me in the rank 
of students ; the appellation oif learned 
has something more in it, wbiab ap« 
plies only to such as yourself. litde 
do these exalted titles accord widi 
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me; since' of the leading fantiicbes of 
science, so fer am I. from beifig a masr 
ter, that I behold them, as it were, 
through a glass, and viiih but a dis- 
'jant prospect. I shall, hoM-evcr, strive, 
as indted I naw do, to become in fu- 
ture such as yoii. riepreKnt me to be 
at pi-eseot; what yeu ace pleased to 
tbihlc, tii:at least wish iat to be." 

.Tlie uncompioii ^tai.mnepts, and 
degapt accompUshineQtB of Ficua, 
were;iLD)ted:tp'sucli.ian excellence of 
disposition, that while they raised 
tbe.^ wondeiV they; at t1« same time 
eoiKitiated the esteem iif the greatest 
scholars wba .had ihe g6o(4 . fortune of 
Kis -.acquaintance.- rcrsrms, at, a dis- 
tance, iudeeil, and who. knew him 
only by leport, would hajtlly credit 
tbeiastooishtng thrng^ which wert: re- 
lated of iiis mental' pmvers. 
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They were even ofl^ded with Po- 
litian for speaking so highly of the ex- 
tensive learning of his friend ; oil 
which occasion, that generous man 
took an opportunity of settcKng to' ' 
one of his correspondents, an inge» 
aious epistle written by Picus, irf 
which Be had ifonically defended a 
certain class of academic philosophers 
against Hermolaus Barbarus. " From 
this letter," says PoHtian, "you will 
be able to form some estimate of thd 
talents of Picus ; "yet it is to measure, 
as the proverb says, -' LeonCra ab 
unguibns.' He is indeed in the con-' 
stant habit of writing largely on one 
important subject or other; as his 
works, daily maturing for publication,' 
will hereafter convince the world ; 
yet now and then he condescends to, 

PART II. G 
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exercise his pen on tlieae lighter sub- 
jects. This vdry letter, so full, so- 
pointed, so rich in argument, was in 
a maniitf the exteniporaneovs pro^ 
duction of a few morning hours. 
You will, however, see in it select 
expressions, a truly classical ' style, 
attic simplicity, close, argument,' 
roundness of period, an agreeable 
conciseness, a sprightly glow of co- 
louring, happy nictapliors, acute 
reasoning, appropriate elucidation^ 
strong ajid convincing argument, 
solidity of judgment, accuracy of 
discrimination, uncommon force, in- 
genuity, and dignity." 

Such Was the praise which PoUtiaa 
bestowed upon this wonderful youth, 
when writing in a private manner to 
a learned professor at a distance. 
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Praise so bestowed, and -so deserved, 
redounds equally to tlie lioBOur of 
Picus find lii« friend. 

At the age of twenty-two, Picus 
quitted the university of Florence, 
and devoted. himself to a branch of stu- ' 
dy wiiich at that "period Itad scarcely 
engaged the attention of learned men. 
Of this he gives the following ac- 
count in a letter to Ficinus^:— 

^'Lately,-" says, he, " I devoted a 
whole month of nightly as well as 
daily application to theHebrcw tongue.' 
At present I am wholly occupied by 
the Arabic and Chaldaic ; and ■ I A<i 
not despair of speedily making the 
same .progress in tliesc languages that 
i have made in the Hebrew : for in 
this last I can already dictate a let- 
ter, though not with elcgancte, yet 
without grammatical inaccuracies, 
e 2 
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,Ypu «e," ht adds, " what ardency 
of desire, aided by labour and dili- 
gence, can effect, .«ven»where the ca- 
pacity 18 not the strongest." 
To. these exCTlions JPicus, dedares 

■ he was'stinmrated by obtaining some 
Qrkflt^l .works of - inestimabie value, 
3pd. whi?h ^v^rtt thrown in hi« way 
by th* pecyjiac kindness of Provi- 
dence. . . ^ ■; . 

^^ Shortly ^fter thi? he s.et put for 
Roine,, where he publishfrf nine hun- 
dred prnpositjpiis in ^lippst every, pci- 
CBC^ which fee engaged: publicly tQ 
df^epd against all opponents wbateo^ 
ever : .^nd that time might be allowed 
fortfee circulation pf them through 
jhe. Sjeveral nnivet^ties of Italy, no- 
ticf was given that the public, dis- 
c\i?siop, would not tajte place till 
the feast of JEpiphany. A furtlier 
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oi^eet of tliis delay was to atibrct to 
all scholars iu the remotest seats of 
learning, wTio might wish to be pre* 
sent, and to assist at tlie disputation* 
an opportunity of rqiairiiig to Rome 
for that purpose. So desirous was 
Picus of attracting thither all the 
Wit and talents of Italy, tliat he eti- 
gaged to defray out of his own .purse 
tlie charges of all scholars, • from what? 
ever part, who should undertake the 
joiurney to Borne for the purpose of 
disputiiig publicly with him on any of 
the subjects proposed; 

The boldness of this challenge from 
so young a person could not but as- 
tonish the learned world; but a^itoti- 
ishment soon gave place to envyj 
and tbc scholars anU divines of Uoniey 
whose credit was immediately impli- 
cated, conscious of their own iuability 
c 3 
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t» contttnd'.with tins prodigy of erudl- 
'tion;.'b*gan'to ^des'ise means of hiader- 
ing him ^ft-om- shewing his superiority 
in this public manner. Lampoons 
Mirf.isatires were circulated at first; 
but these proving ineffectual to drive 
the yaung -ohampion fiota the field, 
recourse was had to a more powerful 
expe(lient. Of the propositions exhi- 
bited by PicHs, thirteen were selected 
as of an heretical tendency. This 
was a yery serious chat^e, afid paved 
«o effectual, that after staying a; 'year 
at Rome in expectation of reaping an 
abundant harvest, of praise, he found 
himself not only prevented from dis- 
piaying his talents as a di^utant ; but^ 
what was worse, involved in the accu- 
jation of heresy in the principal seat 
of bigotry and superstition. 
Uuder such circumstances, it is no 
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wonder Picus ^uiught it tnost prudent 
to quit Borne, and. to. seek an asylum 
with faii great friend Lorenzo de Me* 
dici at Florence. 

He there wrote his' apology, a work 
of immense learning, in the composi- 
tion of which he was engaged only 
twenty days. This book be ceapect* 
iblly sent to Pope Innocent VIII, 
who was a man of mild disposition, 
and had a great regard for the author. 
His Holiness, however, was not wil- 
ling that subjects of so delicate a ' 
nature should be publicly agitated; 
and tlierefore, while he acquitted Picus 
of any wrong intention, or corrupt 
principles, he caused hia apology to 
be suppressed. Such was the issue of 
this prtyect, suggested by youthful. 
Vanity and Mnbilion ; and Picus after- 
wards! acknowledged with thankful- 
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ness, that Providence, which often 
brings good but of evil, had rendered 
the malevolence of his enemies'a salur 
tary check to his career^of vain glory 
in which he had been so far led ascrayr 

By the kindness of his fiiend Loren- 
zo, he now took up his residence at 
Fiesoje, an elevated spot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Florence, abounding with 
beautiful scenery and most extensive 
prospects, admirably adapted to the 
purposes of study and contempla- 
tion. 

Here he devoted himself to theolo- 
gical inquiries, and to those philologi- 
cal pOTsuits, which are necessary to 
the study of divinity. 

He published some works of a reli- 
gious character, which display prodi- 
gious reading; and, considhing the 
age in which he wrote, coiisiderable 
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judgment: bpt what is better, they 
eviuce genui«e piety aod devption, 
breathing a pttre spirit of Jpve to G<»d 
and man. 

The PhIibs. of David ^pear to Iiave 
been his favourite study, and in com- 
juenting upon which be laboured with 
great assiduity. Of the mei'it of this 
copimentw/r ^^ of its author, a 
learned man of^ that period thwi wiitefi : 

" So youBg. a man !" speaking of 
Piciw, " and y«t connecting bimeclf 
in eruditboa with tlie oaoat cel^biuted 
fathers of the churdi I What is not 
such a person capable of becoming, 
if leogfii of years be granted him in 
proportion to his talents I What grati- 
fication may we pot expect from the 
psalms and poetical woiks of Davfd, 
in the elucidation of which he has 
been lung employed i exploring with 
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infinite research all that Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew authors have written on 
this subject; and for the completion 
of which work, I have the happiness 
to say, he has chosen the solitude of 
our monastery at Fiesole ! To behold 
him, to listen to him, is the height 
of felicity !" 

But the high expectations of the 
best and most learned men, respec- 
ting this phenomenon, were suddenly 
cut off; for being at Florence, he was 
attacked by a fever, which carried 
him off in 1494, aged only 33. 



ANGELUS POLITIANUS. 

This very learned nian, whom we have 
had occasion to mention io the preced- 
ing memoir, was born in 1454, at 
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ifonte. Pulcianp, in Tuscany; and 
from the name of this town, in La- 
tin, Mons PoUtiaaus, he derived his 
surname. His father was a doctor of 
tlte civil law, whose name was {lene- 
dictus de Anihroginis. 
' Politiaii had tlie advantage of Lan- 
dino's instructions in the Latin 1an> 
giiage, and his preceptor in the Greek" 
Avas Andronicus of Thessalonica. He 
also had tite hest masters in other 
branches of teaming and philosophy ; 
but in tlw eaily part of his life 
he devoted his attention chiefly to 
the muses, and preferred the gay 
and pleasing study of poesy to the 
discipline of the philosophical schools. 
The means of his education were fur- 
nished almost from his childhood by 
-the illustrious family of the Medid at 
Florence, aadhe recprnmended hjm'* 
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self to the puWic notice, and the 
esteem of his palroiis, by bis poem 
entitled, " The Stanze," written in 
his fourteeRtb yeav. It is an unfinish- 
ed performance; but though aban- 
doned to neglect, and perhaps con- 
sidei-ed by him as a mere playful ef- 
fort of childish genius, iinworthy of 
subsequent revsial of Gomj:>leticm, it 
has ut)tivithstaHdmg pei-petuated the 
author's fame. The best Italian wri- 
ters constantly speak of it in terms of 
the highest praise; and one of the 
most distinguished critics ranks • this 
poem, unfinished as it is, amongst 
the most elcg;aBt compositions which 
Italian poeay can boast. As a refiner 
and improver of his vernacular tongue, 
the jvivenile efforts of Poiitian appear 
to have resembled those of our own 
celebrated poet. Pope; and perhaps 
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all circunistaDcea considered, his suc- 
cess was nQt inferior. " It is matter of 
real astonishment," says an ingenious 
writer, "that at a time when those 
who had been longest exercised in 
the practice of versification, couU! 
not divest themselves of their anti- 
quatetl rusticity, a youthful poqt, who 
had scarcely begun to touch tlie 
lyre, should be able to leave- thera 
far behind." 

On this occasion, Politian, wri- 
ting in his native; language, and 
expatiating in terms familiar to him,' 
^ves an unrestrained scope to his 
genius, which here 'stands displayed 
in all the rich, unpruned wildness 
of juvenile luxuriancy. A more con- 
Tincing proof could scarcely "have 
been given^ either of an exuberant 
imagination, and a fancy, by nature 
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romantically poetical, or of a miild 
stortd, by observation, with a won- 
derful variety of adventitious aod clas- 
sical imagery. Eichardson, ia 1ms ce- 
lebrated work on painting, asserts 
that Politian's genius was of ^»ectal 
assistance to the famous artist Raplmel 
de Urbino in many of the exquisite 
produi^ioiis of his sublime pencil. 

At the age of eighteen, Folitian 
produced his tragedy entitled " Orteo," 
which was composed in the short 
space of two days, and -amidst the 
tumultuous festivities of a court, 
for tlie eiitertainment of the Cardi- 
nal Gonzaga, and his tialii, before 
whom it was represented. 

This piece is generally allowed to 
be the earliest, effbit toward* a re- 
gular dramatic ^coinposilioo in the- 
Italian language. 
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About this time he had the honour 
to be appointed preceptor to the chil- 
dren of Lorenzo de Medici, a trust 
■which he discharged with the high- 
est ciedit tu himself and advantage 
to his pupila. He had the happy art 
of making his instructions pleasant; 
and haying engaged the affections of 
those under his care, he made them 
love learning by his example. 

With the charge of supermtending 
the education of- his patron's chil- 
dren, he afterwards combined that of 
a public professor of the- Greek and 
Xfltin languages in the University of 
Florence, and hts lectures were at- 
tended by numerous disciples- from 
edi parts' of Europe, and particularly 
fn»n £i)gland. He. lived on tbiiis 
of the greatest intimacy and confi- 
dence .wiiih hi? generous benefactor. 
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and his correspondence was eagerly 
courted and cherished by the lovers 
of learning in different countries. 
Of his friendship wi.th the :ccle- 
brated and virtuous nobletnan, Pi- 
ous, of Mirandiila, we have had oc- 
casion to speak ; a^d the aqiiable 
character of' both appears to the 
greatest advantage,) .when it is cot»- 
sideced, that notwithstanding tht 
eminent talents of each, they were 
abiFays disposed to ascribe to each 
other the superiority of mental ta- 
lent. This is the pure and genuine 
friendship of exalted minds, whic& 
can ajone spring from virtue and re^ 
ligiwi. 

Politian died at Florence in 1494^ 
agedt <wly 41. His Latin and 
Italian poems are still held in 
high estimation; as also are hit 
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critical observations upon ' classic 
autliDrs, 



FABIUS URSINUS. 

Letter from Angelm Politiaaus to Fiais of 
Mirgndula. 

*' I s'lNCKRELY .wish you had been 
of our party to day, at the t^ble of 
Pautus Ursinus, who is a gentlcQian 
not "only of distinguished military 
lame, but very fond of letters, ahd 
of the society of tho learned. He 
has a cliild of the name of Fabiiis, 
a youth of eleven years of age, and 
of singular beauty and endowments. 
His fine auburn hair falls giucefully 
' on his shouldei's. lie lias an eye 
sparkling, witli intelligence,, an open 

h3 I 
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countenance a pa-son degantlj fonip- 
ed, and a most graceful carnage^ 
which inclines a little to the mili- 
tary. When the party had taken 
their seatsj this child was desired 
to accompany some persons of skilly 
in singing several airs set to music, 
which he did with so melodious a 
voice, that for my own part I lis- 
tened with testacy. He ' afterwards , 
recited an heroic poem in praise of 
my pupil Piero de Medici, of his 
own composing; for that it really 
was so, and not the work of ano- 
ther, (as I at first suspected), I 
had afterwards an opportunity of 
ascertaining by midoubtable evidence, 
And what kind of a cotnpositioi) 
do you think' it was? Really -such 
an one as I myself should not 
n^ed to be ashamed of. Mis tones 
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were" not i^raerely those 'proper to 
iieadtog', nor 'altogether, 'Mficidulat^ as 
in' sii^io^;. bat formed', by a plea- 
'«Siigi inflection of " voios betwwa 
ttttth.' : As>^ thr siibjeit , required, 
they were uaitbnn" or raried, with 
■Mxzct,'-'- Kgard 'to 'Connexion and 
pause:- acute' Of' grave: easy or 
icmphAtical r quick or ' slow : ' yet 
always correct, distinct, and agree- 
•^ble. His action" was neither 'm~ 
fioient and unanimaled, nor yet 
;I)old and ' forward. You would 
■have vowed . another little Roscius 
ptood before you. He was suddenly 
fequested to turn the verse - into 
prose, and repeat the same thoughts 
wnconfined by measure. Accord- 
ingly, after "a short interval of coa- 
iBidcration, h,e began again ia a 
TO^nner perfectly .upassuniing : and 
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I Mras astOBished tn hear from his 
youthful lips, a flow of expression 
so select and appropriate, as tbe 
pen seldom supplies. Are you al* 
ready surprized ? you will be still 
more so with what followed. The 
boy had coin|>leted his task, and 
was ordered to take his food stand- 
ing ; : for -such is hi» constant cus- 
tom. After the first remove I 
was requested to propose subjects 
to him for epistolary composition, 
aii many as I. pleased: on which 
he was to dictate, extempore, to 
several amanuenses at oaee. I 
inebtioned only five, not being 
willing to bear too hard upon 
-the child, though he engagingly 
insisted on more. But the subjects 
which I selected on this occasion 
were of a nature so various and 
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dovel, and some of them so lu~ 
■dicrous, that I am convinced he 
could not have been previously prepar- 
ed for them. Immediately five per- 
som, .ivith pens, ink, and paper, 
placed themadves: in order, to write 
-as he .should dietat^ The boy, 
standing in a conspicuous situation,' 
&IES hi» eyes nrtodestly upoa the 
.ground, and pauses a moin«it ; 
then raising his head, dictates a fev 
words to the person who sits high- 
est;' makes a sign to. the^ second* 
and gives him instmctioni oii a 
different sul^ect : . and prooetd& in 
iike manner "vvith thi ibst,- :dbivn 
-40 the lowest: then returning to 
.the^firSt; BO -fills up every rchasm, 
and connects thj: 'suspended thread 
of his argument, tiiat nothing ap- 
'|>ears d^oidant or disjointed'; anil 
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at the same instant, who should 
have thought it! he finishes the 
five letters. 

Afterwards we rode out to see the 
combatants in the giostra, or justs, 
and amongst them Piero de Medici 
my charge. On this occasion an ac- 
cident happened that greatly dis- 
composed me ; but, on reflection, 
served to confirm me in the belief 
that this was no ordinary child. 
■Young Fabius was carried fay a 
beautiful and- spirited palfrey, of 
which he is uncommonly fond : on 
this he bounded ' over the field, 
and roved al?out at pleasure; now 
urging it to full speed ; and now 
wheeling about with as much speed 
as spirit. He h&ppened to be near 
to me, listening with eagerness to 
my observations, which had deeply 
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arrested his attention, when*, on a 
sudden, his horse, stumbling against 
an impediment in the way, came 
down upon his young rider. The 
cWld uttered a shriek. The ser- 
vants hastened with all speed, each 
eager to relieve him in this alarm- 
ing crisis ; one of whom, dismount- 
ing too precipitately, fractured his 
leg. All was alarm and Confusion. 
For my own part, I remained stu- 
pified with horror. The father ar- 
rives, admonishes the child not to 
be alarmed ; and the latter no 
sooner percei\'ed him presentj than, 
which I considered as a strong proof 
of a noble spirit, he, entirely ceased 
a^l complaint and exclamation, and 
only requested they would proceed 
with gentleness and caution, lest the 
horse, in the violence of his efforts 
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to ris^ -should . injure him more se- 
verely. The girths were cut as the 
creature lay, and young Fabius wa» 
at length drawn from under him,> 
and 'restored in safety to his trem- 
bling friends ; but so bruised with 
the accident, that it became adviV' 
able to convey him directly homei. 
For my own part, I found my 
Spirits so much fluttered, that I 
left the spectacle, and came home 
also ; scarcely able to persuade mj'- 
self t1>at the child was safe ; and 
terrified almost to death with the 
impression wiiich this alarming ac- 
cident had' made on- my mind. 

Such is one d^y's history of young 
Fabius Ursinus ; wlio, if he hves to 
complete the measure of his days, 
(which God grant he majf), and 
perseveres in tlie path of renown, 
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as he has begun, vUl, I venture to 
predict^ prove sudi a pecscoi as the 
present age glories in considering 
you : tliat is to say, one whom for 
Ilia admirable qualities and attaia> 
ments mankind must urate to ve- 
nerate as something more than' hu- 
man. Farewell." 

Of the further history of this sur- 
prising youth, it is to be lamented 
that we liave no particulars. 



HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES. 

THisviFtuous and accomplished Prince, 
^ho nras the delight and hope of the 
British nation, was the eldest sou of 
James the Sixth, King of Scotland, 
and the first of that name King of 
England. 

PART II. I 
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■ He Avas born in the castle of 
Stirling, February 19, 1594, and his 
baptism ivas celebrated with uncom- 
mon splendour the sixth of Septem- 
ber that year. On that occasion. 
Queen Elizabeth sent the Earl of Sus- 
sex as her representative ; and the King 
of Denmark, the States of Holland, 
and the Dukes of Brunswick and 
Mecklenburg, likewise sent their Am- 
bassadors to attend the ceremony. 

The infant Prince being brought to 
tlie Queen's chamber, and laid in a 
stately bed, the Ambassadors entered 
the chamber ; and the Countess of 
Mar, accompanied by many other la- 
dies, took Up the Prince and delivered 
him to the Duke of Lenox, who pre- 
sented him to the Ambassailors. 

The Earl of Sussex being first in 
rank, received him. and carried hiui ia 
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his arms to the chapel, the rest follow- 
ing in their order ; afer whom came 
the ladies of honour, the chief nurse, 
and-others of inferior quality. Before 
them went the several lords of the 
court. Over the English Ambassador 
■was carried a canopy, supported by 
four noblemen. On their entrance 
into the chapel, the King rose from 
bis seat, vid at the door of the choir, 
received the Ambassadors who were 
conducted to their places. The cere- 
mony began by a sermon by one of 
tlie Chaplains ; after which the Bishop 
of Aberdeen preached on the same sub- 
ject in Latin. After this, the Bishop 
being prepared, to administer tlw sacra- 
ment of baptism, the Earl of Sussex 
arose and followed the King, the rest 
proceeding in order to the place where 
the Bishop stood ; the Duke of Lenox 
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carrying the Prince in his arms, and 
Iiaving delivered him again to the 
Earl of Sussex, the Bishop baptised 
him by the names of Henry Frederick, 
which names were proclaimed aloud, 
.by the sound of trumpets. 

The ceremony bdng .ended, die 
'proQCssion returned to the Priiice's 
ichamber, where he was crewned and 
created Prince and Great Steward of 
Scotlandt and Lord of the Isles. A 
considerable number 'of knights '. wcbc 
,Uien. made, and silver and gold coins 
.distributed among the pei^le.^ Tht 
-ambassadors^ vith Uieir'train, and cbe* 
.noblemeh' preset,- w^e roy^Iy feasted 
■and entertained for sereral days with 
:|^js'aiid otber'public spectacles. 

T'hi'chief care of the Prince's per- 
soQ.was entrusted to die Countess. of 
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Mar ; and though, owing to the seve* 
rity oi her temper, she did not show 
any indulgence .to her "illustrious 
charge, he always treated her with 
Hfiection and reverence." 

The nobleness of his mind very 
early displayed itself: for when he 
" was but a little above five years of age, 
and a son of the £arl of Mar fell out 
with one of \a& Higtiness's pages and 
ill-used him, the Prince reproved him 
for it, saying, *' I love you, because 
you are my Lord's son, and my cou- 
sin; but if you, are not better na-' 
tured and behaved, I will love this 
page better." 

His courage and intrepidity were 
also as remarkable. B^ng asked 
very young, what instrument of mu- 
sic he liked best ? he answered, a triim- 
I 3 
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pet, in the souiUl,'trt VfiiizW and of 
drums, and tlie'jirjng of cannon, he 
took gfeat delight. 

.He . uias ■ scarcely seven . yf are of 
age, when a boy .of. good courage, 
and i, year older, faUiog by acci- 
dent at blows: with, him, and exert- 
ing his whole strength and agility, 
hia Highness not only had the supe- 
l-iority in the contest, when, they 
.were parted, but loved his antagonist 
tjje better for his spirit ever after. 

While he was a child, he wept 
much less than most children usu- 
ally do; and he made very light of 
bruises or falls. Having once hurt 
both his hands so that they bled, 
though the severity of the pain ex- 
torted some tears at first, he rose 
up with a smile, and dissembled 
what he suffered. 
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Looking at another time upon 
some who were hunting a deer, mA 
being aiked whether l>e liked that 
sport, he ans-wcred, " Yes, but I 
love another kind o£ hunting bet- 
. ter."' . And being asked again " what 
hunting that was," lie replied, "hunt- 
ing of thieves and refuels vith. brave 
men and horses." . ■ , 

• He was haj^dly ten years bfag^ 
when being desirous of niouBting a 
high mettled horse,, hk ettondants 
endeavoured, to dissuade 'him ffom 
■the dangerous attempt, 'tfflt he got 
up himself fronj the side of a bank, 
and spurred the animal to a full 
gallop, and having thoioughiy ex- 
ercised the liol-se, broijght him back 
in a gentle pace, and dismounting, 
said, ".hou'dong sliiill I conliiute to 
'be a child in your opiuion?" 
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His tutor watf Mr. Adam New- 
ton, a gentleman who was admira- 
bly qualified for the office by his 
tikiU in the languages, and acquain* 
tance with all parts of solid and ' 
polit? learning. Nor were the in- 
structions of so able an inattuctcv 
lost upon the royal pupil, whose ca- 
pacity and application enabled him 
to make a rapid progress in every 
branch of 'useful knowledge. Tlie 
PrincR's early progress in learning 
appearA. from a Latin letter of his, 
written ,'crti V^^ ninth birtli-day to 
the King, in which he takes no- 
tice, that he bad twp years before 
begun to write to his Majesty, in 
onler that he might be a judge 
what proficiency he had made in 
bis studies. He adds, that since 
tlie Kiug's departure, be had read over 
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Terence's Hejra, rhe third bttok of 
Phicdnis's I'ablcs, and two booKs 
of Cicero's Select Epistlfs. 

Soon after this his father succeeded 
to the throne of Kngtatid, by the death 
■^ Queen Elizabeth, on which, o(S- 
■cjBioii we find the Prince congra- 
tulating his Majesty on thai evenfj 
in a very sensible Latin letter, th 
which, among other things, he ob- 
serves, ** that if the weakness of his 
age woirid not permit him to do 
that service to his Majesty which 
iie desired, lie would moat wil- 
lingly perfwm what was in bis 
power, by daily praying to God 
to give success to his govemmeoi, 
and that he might administer it 
suitably to his own dignity anti 
tliat of his ancestors, and to the 
■expectation* «f all his country ni,eii." 
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The feast of St. George being j 
celebrated at Windsor ou the 2d ' 
of July l603, tl^e Prince was in- i 
vested .with the Order of the Gar- | 
ter, on which occasion he was 
greatly «hiiired by the whole court I 
for his ready answers, dignified be- 
haviour, and devout' obedience at • 
the altar. 

The new year's gift which he pre- 
sented to the King on the 1st of 
Jauutuy followmg, was a Latin poem 
in hexameter verse, being the first 
of his offerings in that kind, and 
which he enclosed in a:tieat aud mo- 
dest epistle written in the same 
language. 

As liis Highness manifested a great 
inctination to be made acquainted 
with maiitime concerns, orders were 
given to build a small .vessel for 
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his amusement This vessel, which 
was twenty-Hght feet in length, 
and twelve broad, being completed, 
and elegantly carved and painted, 
was brought up from Chatham to 
"Whitehall, and was named by hia 
Royal Highness, in the customary , 
form, The Disdain. 
- In the summer of 1605, he ac- 
companied his father to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, where the Prince 
was enteretl a member of Magda- 
len College, and was entertained in 
a very magnificent manner with 
plays and public disputations. 

'iiii discovery of the plot for 
blowing, up tlie ' parliament house 
on the "5th of November, that 
year, when the King, Queen, Prince, 
and the great council of the na~ 
tici^' were to have been assembled. 
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made so strung an iniptession vS 
religious gratitude upon his Koyal 
Highness, that in xatvaory of his 
deliverance,- he ever after attended 
divine service on Tuesday, that be- 
ing the day of the week on which 
t^e plot was to; have, been exe- 
cuted. 

About tins time he received ]et- 
i«s froni that great; mpnarcli Hen- 
ly IV. of Frayce, who took great 
pleasure in his correspondence, and 
ordered his Ambassador to pay iiinv 
■ jKirticular marlis of attention. Tiie 
Anibassa<lor, in one of his letters to. 
France, observes of the Prince, "that 
none of bis pleasures savour tiie 
Ifasit of a child. He ip "a particu- 
lar lovfr of hordes and what belongs 
to them; b|it is not fond of hunt- 
ing;. ai.djwhen he, goc%,-ia it,^ it ia 
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rather for the pleasure of flop- 
ping, than for that which the clogs 
afford him. He plays willingly' at 
tennis, but this always with persons " 
older than himself, as if he de- 
spised those of his own age.' .He 
studies two hours a day, and employs 
the rest of his time in handling tlie 
pike, or leaping, or shooting with the 
bow, or throwing the bar, or somd 
other exercise of that kind; and he 
is never idle. He shows himself 
likewise very good-natured to his 
dependents, and supports their in- 
terests agiunst any persons whatev^;' 
and pushes what he undertakes fol 
them or others with ■ such i^al aS 
gives success to it.' For, ' besides his 
exerting his whole strength to com- 
pass what he desires, he is already^ 
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feared by those who have the ma- 
nagement of public affairs." 
The ^eat modesty of tlie Prince 
^ is pi-oved very a^veeab^y id an ao- 
8Mtcr *hich he wrote ia his tweliftb 
year to a letter sent to him . by tiie 
Earl of Dimfermlin;^ CJlancpIIor of 
ScKitllD^ That nohlem^D, who was 
an excellent scholar, an^ a good 
t,atiu .poiet, had written to. hiin a 
letter higfaly compiimentary of bis 
talents, to which tlie Prince replied, 
tiiat he " felt himself obliged for 
his kind -better, in which lie bad given 
a ^estimoQy pf his afiectipa, though 
j^88 pf his^judgraeiit. : For with rre- 
i^c^,to ihos? iiecqpiplishments which 
lie ChancelloE had attributed to 
]jim, his Highness was. so ■ i^r from 
•tluntutig {hey ought to be ascribed 
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to himsdf J that We thbugftt an- ap-' 
peal might m this case justiy lie 
from his lordship, how eminent so- 
ever he was as a lan-j-er ■ and' » 
juf%e, for having given a wrong^ 
j^idgment. . ■ ' 

" But I" am convincetf,"^ saya the- 
Prince, " that this judgment, wHat- 
ever it is, proceeded from' affbc-- 
tion : I conld not but Congratulate, 
myself upon this good natured mis- 
take, and acknowJedge myself indebt- 
ed to you on that very account. T 
anr not ignorant that the commenda- 
tions of persons, who, like your lord-' 
stiip, preside in senates and' couits 
of justice, are to. be considered as ex- 
hortations to excite us to attempt 
every tiling that is gieat and ex- 
cellent That I may some time or 
other do this, in order that your 
K 2 ^ ■>-";;!'- 
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complimeats may be thought to ari$e 
no less from judgment than afFec- 
tion, I shall sincerely pray . the all- 
merciful God,: to whom I heartily 
lecommend . the happy issue of my 
own concerns, and the prosperity of 
your lordship, and of the state." , 

At this early age he distiDguished 
himself, also, as the liberal patron 
of letters and science. Numerous 
instances aie recorded of his gene- 
rosity to men of learning ; and be 
never omitted to acknowledge in 
the handsomest manner the letters 
and books which they sent to him. 

An ingenious person having one 
day presented to him a small poem, 
the Prince received it very graci- 
ously, and desired a gentleman who 
kept his privy purse to bestow ou 
him some mark of his favour. The 
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gentleman asking; whether a cou- 
ple of angels (a coin then in current 
use) would' not be sufficient? " Pie, 
for shame," answered his Highness, 
*' give him at least ten angeb." 

The Prince's growing affection for 
the nary, which he considered as 
the main stay of the nation, ted 
him, in the summer of 16O18', to 
ma^e a visit to the royal dock at 
Woolwich. Accordingly, on the 13fh 
of August, he took his barge at 
Blackwall, and came to Woolwich 
about noon. He was received by 
the niaiter builder, Mr. Pett, who 
conducted him round the dock^ 
where his Highness was saluted by 
the discharge of thirty-one brass can- 
non. He tlien visited and carefully ob- 
served every part of a large ship, then 
building; after which he went on shore, j 

. ^' . .■ J 
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and partook of an enteitainroent pre- 
pared at Mr. Pett's housed 

Tiiat gentleman, for whom thePriace 
had a great regard, being sometime ^^■ 
ter involved in trouble, owing to the 
misrepresentations of some of his ene- 
mies, a court of inquiry was ordered to 
be held at Woolwich, whither the King, 
accompanied by tlie Prince, repaired to 
hear the cause. The persons who were 
appointed to» decide tlie matter in dis- 
pute, having giveo their judgment in 
favour of Mr. Pett, the Prince, who had 
waited till the innocence of his friend 
M'as clearly proved, could not help ex- 
claiming with honest indignation, 
" Where be now these peijured fellows, 
tjiat dare thus to abuse his Majesty with 
these false informations ? Do they not 
woithily deserve hanging ?" And dur- 
ing the whole examination his Highness 
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stood near Mr. Pett, to encourage him 
under his anxiety and fatigue ; and 
when tlie King declared liimself con- 
vinced of his innocence, the Prince 
raised him from his knees, and express- 
ed his joy for the satisfaction which his 
father had that day received, protest- 
ing that he would not only favour 
Mr. Pett for the future, but likewise 
take care to provide for him and his 
family while he lived. 

In 1610, his Highness was solemnly 
inaugurated Prince of Wales, on which 
occasion several grand spectacles were 
exhibited, particularly one on tlie 
Thames, consisting of naval actions 
of ships of war and gallies, fighting 
witli each other, and against a castle 
built in the water. These battles were 
followed by fireworks in tlie castle, 
and in all the ships and gallies, with- 
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out the least accident to any person, 
though thfe river was covered with 
boats, and the banks with spectators. 
The ship which the Prince had made 
several journeys to see, while it was 
building, was now finished, and ready 
to be launched, being the largest that 
ever had been built in England. The 
keel was one hundred and fourteen feet 
long, and the cross-beam forty-four 
feet She was pierced for sixty-four 
guns, and the burdeii was fourteen 
hundred tons. The Kiog haviog 
made a present' of this ship to his 
Highness, went to Woolwich to see 
her launched, attended by the Queen, 
the Prince, the Duke of York, and a 
great number of the nobility. But the 
narrowness of the dock preventing the 
launch, his Majesty returned Avith the 
rest of tlie &imly, except bis.Highness, 
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\fho staid some tune behind, them, it; 
order to prepare for the launch the next 
morning, when he returned by three, 
o'clock through a storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, and standing on 
the poop while the ship was launched,, 
gave her the name of the Prince Rm/al. 
, His zeal to promote the interests of 
commerce and science was evinced by 
his employing an experienced naviga- 
tor, Captain Button, on a voyage for 
the. discovery of a north-west passage. 
Captain Buttoii accordingly sailed in 
April 1612, on this expedition, having 
under his command two ships called 
the Resolution and Discovery, with 
which he sailed to the northward, 
but without attaining the object of his 
search. The reader, perhaps, will rp- 
mark, that the $ame names were given 
to the two' vessels which have , since 
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been iminortaKzetl- br the discoveries of 
the celebrated Capta;lh Goofc. 

Wliite the Pi-ince was thus giving 
proofe of hi^ regard for the 6est inter- 
ests of the natiou; and gmning, by 
the whole of his demeanour, as mtU 
35 by the tmcommon force of his mind 
andvirtues of his heart, the love of the 
people, his hitherto florid and healthy 
appearance begao to change. He ap- 
peared pat^ and thm ; he wiA troabled 
with fainting fits, head-ac)ie, and un- 
lisiial heaviness. These symptoms in- 
creased to an alarming degree and 
carried him off, to the universal grief of 
the nation, November 6, 1612. His 
last ilhiess,^ which was painful to a 
iliost excruciating degree, he bore with 
uncommon calmness and fortitudei and 
he yielded himself up to the. will of the 
Almighty, in terms which indicated 
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the habitual piel^ of bis mind, and the 
firmness of his religious principles. 

His remains weie .interred with great 
solemnity^ being attended by abou^ 
two thousand mourners in blacky in the 
chjqiel of Henry the Vllth in West-, 
minster Abbey. 

On the twelfth of December his 
tXiglmess's bouaehold was dissolved; 
on which occasion, his chaplain, Dr. 
Joseph Hall, afterwards iiisJiop of Nor- 
wich, ;preacbed a very pathetic sermon ; 
in wluch, aftp* ^pe^iog of the Pripoe 
as one " whose countenance was able; 
to put life in^ any beholder," and 
"thathcwbo w^s compoiuuie^ pf;all 
loveUness, bad-infused an.harmony into 
his whole ft^miiy ;" he caxjclndes with 
this exhortatiyn; — , ., ; 

*' Go in peace, and live as thos* 
that have lost such a master; and 
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as those -that serve a master, whom 

they cannot lose." 

The leading features of his character 
have already been given; yet a few 
more trwts will be found not only 
pleasing, but- profitable. 

He had such an aversion to the pro- 
fenation of God's name, that he was 
never once beard to take it in vain, 
tliougb his father was too apt to be 
guilty of that fault. 

When the Prince was once asked 
" why he did not swear at play as 
others did ?" heansAvered, " that he 
knew no game worthy of an oath." 

His Highness Avas once hunting the 
stag : it happened that the itag, being 
hard run, crossed a road,' where a 
butcher and his dog were passing. 
Tht dog instantly set upon, and killed 
the stag, which was so large, that the 
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butcher coukl not carry it away : when 
the huntsmen and company came up, 
they expressed great resentment, and 
endeavoured to incense the Prince 
against the hutcher. But the Prince 
knswered coolly ; " What if the but- 
cher's dog killed the stag; \yhat coiiM 
the butcher help it ?" They replied, 
'* that if his father'had been so served, 
he would have sworn so as no man 
CQuId have endured it." — " Away!" 
rejoined the Prince; " atl the pica- 
Sure in the 'wotid is not worth an 
oath." 

Though his liberality was great, and 
be was fond of magnificence, he re- 
trained both within the bounds of 
frugality and moderation. He ordered 
to be set down in writing the several 
heads of alt his annual qharges, the 
ordinary expense of his house, and his 
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stables ; that of his a^^parel and vard* 
robe; his rewards, and every tiling 
else that were to be is&ued regularly 
out of bis coffers. These he compared 
with his income, and so judidoosly 
proportioned them, .by retreaching 
what he found superfluous, aod ad- 
ding what was wanting, that he re- 
duced the whole to a certaiuty, such 
as liis revenues would defray, besides a 
yearly saving to a considerable amount, 
which be reserved for occasioual and 
coptingent exigencies. 

In short, his disposition and attain- 
ments were such, as to render his loss 
a public calamity : and the contempla- 
tion of his character, though a Prince, 
and the heir-apparent to- a throng, 
will, if properly ijnproved, be pro- 
ductive of advantage. 
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KfGHOLAS HARTSOCKEB; 

KlCHO-LAS HaRTSOCKER WJtS hoYTt 

atOouda, a city in Holland; hi thd 
year \S5Q. His fether was a dcfgy- 
man;-aTid,- Hke many other parents, 
. obliged his son to apply early to the 
studies which ^ere fittest to qualify 
him for the station he himself filjed ; 
Httle dreaming that his views would be 
thwarted, aa they were, by the stars 
and the planets, which Kttle Hartsoc- 
ker used to contemplate with the great- 
est pleasure and curiosity, botli in the 
heavens, and in all the alhianacks he- 
eoukl lay hold of. 

" When he was ab^ut tliirteen years of 

age, he was told that it was impossible 
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to understand such subjects without a. 
knowledge of the mathematics; and 
finding his father utterly averse to liii 
engaging in that branch of learfiing, 
he careitilly saved as much as he coutd 
of the little money allowed bim fat 
his recreation, in order to be able to ac- 
quire it, if possible, with his own 
bands. 

, At length, thinking himself rick 
enough, he appUed to a teacher of tbc 
mathematics, who promised to be veijr 
expeditious with his pupil, and he 
kept his word. Hoitfever, our young 
student's savings were but just suffici- 
ent to procure him six months' teach- 
ing : and to make the most of so shwt 
a period, he sat up whole nights at his - 
books, making no ather use of bis bed- 
clothes, than that of covciiog the win- 
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dows of his .chamber, for ftar the fa- 
mily should cfiscover what he was" 
ftbout 

His master had some iron basons, 
in which he used to grind, with toler- 
able exactness, optic glasses of six 
ftet focus, and young Hartsockcrsoou 
caught the inethod of performing the 
operation as well as' his master. But 
this was only a prelude to his future 
successes in this way; for happening 
one day to present, merely by way of 
amusMnent, a small glass thread to 
the flame of a candle, and observ- 
ing that the end of it contracted 
a globular form, he immediately re- 
collected that a glass globe always . 
magnified the objects placed in its 
focus; and having seen microscopes 
at Mr. Leu we^h Deck's, and observed ' 
thdr, construction, he formed one for 
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himself with the little globe which he 
had accidentally formed, aad which had 
dropped of itself from the end of the 
thread. Having tried tills upon a hair, 
he had the unspeakable satisfaction d 
finding it a good one, and that he 
could now make microscopes nearly 
for DQthing. 

He now pursued his inquiries and 
observations into the minutest object* 
of nature, and made numerous disco- 
veries of animalcula, which had hi- 
therto eluded the searches of the most 
inquisitive naturalists. 

After spending some years at Ley- 
den, where he studied tlie Uelles Let- 
tres, Greekj Philosophy, and Ana- 
tomy, he visited Amsterdam in 1672, 
where he resumed his microscopical 
observations with fresh ardour, and 
made new discoyeries which recom- 
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mended him to the acquaintance of 
the cele'urated matlietn&tician Mr. 
Uuygens, who took him with htm 
to Paris, where he was introduced 
to some of the greatest philosophers 
of the age, who were pleased witli his 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Hartsocker having ohserved 
tliat the telescopical glasses of the 
observatiory at Paris were not laige- 
eneugh, however excellent in other 
respects, made one larger, and car- 
ried it to the great astronomer Mr," 
Cassini, who found that it was good 
for nothing : a second succeeded no 
better ; but at last a third was pro- 
nounced to be tolerable. This uncom- 
mon instance of perseverance made 
Mr. Cassini foretel, that this young 
man, if he went on as he ,had begun, 
would do great things; and the pre- 
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diction itself was, perhaps, the cause 
of its aecomplishrocot ,- for notliing 
pro?es a greater incitemeat to praise- 
worthy pursuitG, than the encovirage- 
inent of the wise and good. Mr. 
Hartsocker, stimulated by tlie obser- 
vation of Mr. , Cassini, soon made 
good glasses of all sizea, and at 
length one of six hundred feet fo- 
cus» which, on account of its rarity, 
he would never part with. 

As a philosopher, he distinguished 
hitnself by his valuable Essay on 
Dioptricks, in which he demonstrates 
die theory of that science with great 
perspicuity, and narrates his several 
discoveries in a very .^;reeable man- 
ner. He afterwards published his 
Principlesof Natural Philosophy ; and 
two volumes of Philosophical Conjec- 
ture«> in which he hazarded some fan- 
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ciful opinions on the organization of 
man. 

Though he was much courted hy. 
the great, and the most advantageous 
offers were made him by some princes,' 
he chose rather to live a philosophical 
life, engaged in expi^mental inqui- 
ries.' He died in 17S5, leaving the 
character of a very ingenious, inde- 
fatigable, and worthy man. 



THOMAS WILLIAMS MALKIN. 

Thomas Williams Malkin, a child 
of extraordinary acquirements and 
promise, (Med at Hackney in Mid- 
dlesex, July 31, 1802, aged six years 
and nine months. ■ 

With respect to this uncommon 
cfeild, the extent of his attainmeaU 
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may exciW ^wfpTtze, -anid possibly hi 
some minds the* relation may ruse 
no amall portion^ of incred'ulity. 

Yet wr havfe-welt-aiithecticated ac- 
coitDts of javeofle proficiency; and in 
the present insraftee; there are many 
and BDost respectalite witnesses to at- 
test, ^t amiable dispositions and su- 
pCTior .talents were never united in a 
more distinguished manner, than, in 
the subject of this biographical sketch. 

His knowledge of the English lan- 
guage wa^ correct and copious, and bis 
expression, whether in speaking or wri- 
ting, waa aa remaFkable for. Vta fertility 
4s for its aekctioo. In the Latin, he 
bad preceeded so hi as to read widk 
ease the more popular parts of Cice- 
ro's works. He had made some jwo- 
gress m French; and was so thorough 
9 pnificient in Geography, atnotoafy 
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to be able, when <|uefltioned, to parti- 
cularize the situation df the priocipal 
countries, dim, rivfera, &c. but to 
draw maps fiom Tbetaary, wiih a 
neatness aiid accuracy which woald 
scarcely becreditedj but by those who 
are in possession of the specimens. 

Witliout any professioaal assistance, 
he had acquired considerable «xecuti(Ma 
in the art of drawing; and Ih, some of 
-his copies from Jlitphael's lieade, though 
wanting the precision of the students 
of the Academy, evinced a feilow. feel- 
ing with the style and sentiment of the 
or(ginaIs, which. seaned Kkely, had he 
pursued it, to have ranked him with 
the more eminent professers of the ait. 
But the most striking feature in his 
character was a strength of intelkct, 
and rapidity aS compreheasion on all 
subjects, independent of those to 
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which his studies were immediately 
directed, which increasing with his 
growth, seemed likely in manhood 
to, have placed more within his 
reach than it usually iUUs to the 
lot of humanity to attain. He 
'United in a remarkable manner, the 
solid and the hrJlliant ; for the 
powers of his memory kept pace 
mth those of his understanding and 
imagination ; and the cliaracter of 
liis mind may be comprized in 
these few, but comprehensive words 
—that he i-emembered whatever he 
had once known, apd could do 
whatever he had once seen done. 

But it may not be uninteresting 
to jaiticularize the periods of his 
short life, which the leading fea- 
tures, of his- character first presented 
to observation. 
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He was familiar with the alphabet 
long before be could speak, not only 
as exhibited on counters, (a practice 
very judicious, because very enticing 
to children,) but as expressed in books, 
to which, from seeing them constantly 
about him^ be showed a very early par- ' 
tiality. 

At the age of three years,, on his 
biftii-day, he ivrote his first letter to 
his mother; and though it contained 
nothing but short expressions of affec- 
tion, he soon afterwards began to 
write in a style and on subjects t» 
which chtldreo in general are total 
strangers ; and this practice of writing 
his sentiments on all .subjects he perse- 
vered in with a continually increasing 
expansion -and impFoveinent, • both as 
to matter and manner,, which we r&- 
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gret Hjat our limitB vitl not aJiow us to 
autbentscate % spedtnt^s. 

At die time of whidt we are speak- 
ing, thpee years oM, tie -could noit only 
read and speH wifl^ the greatest accu' 
racT, ■but knew the Greek chamctcrsj 
and would bkve attempted that lan- 
guage, had not the caution of his (>a- 
rentii, ia tius instance, discouraged 
the fbrw!3Fdnes« of his inclHaatl^. 
Wiien he was file, he' had made 
consi<lerai)le advances in Latin, at 
. well as in all tlie other studies, w^oh 
he puTfoed 'SO successfully for near 
two years.' longer. His study -of 
XAttn, in particular, was far Feipov«d 
from that' ipechaaicail routine t^ 
which scholars' of mwe advanced 
age too freqiieHfly proceed. Hit 
eomparisou of ^ idiam aiu3 eoo' 
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stnictton wttfa thoac of Im awn 
and the French knguages ; .hia aeuke- 
ness in tracing tbe et^rmology, and 
dcteetitig tlw component parts of 
the words, honting tbem through 
Elfish aod Freacfa, and, inquiring 
the forms they assumed ia Greeh 
and Italian, with which he was un^ 
<cqu»nted, proved that he possessed 
fi aiind peccUarly adapted fof pfai-» 
lological itiquirtes. Nor was hu 
attentioB couftoed to words : ho 
sever paissed ovar any paBsi^, - tht 
style or subject of . wbncb was ob* 
tcure or iMicuilt;, without sudt an 
eKpIaoation aa - satiafied 'his doubts ; 
nor did he evtr suifer enors of the 
presfv even this triBiog ones of punetu'- 
^oB, to esc^X) tttChout detecting 
and correcting them with a pencil 
which i» kept for the purpose. 
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Notwithstanding these studious in- 
clinations, he was a cliild of manly 
corporeal stmcture, of unusual live- 
liness and activity. He was by no 
means grave and demure in his 
disposition, except when engaged 
in the pursuit of knowledge; from 
which, however, ■■ active sports were 
generally success&l in detaching him : 
but the bane of ail improvement 
both . of' mind and body, . indolence, 
and the habits of lounging, were to- 
tally excluded from the- catalogue 
of tiis pleasures. . 

But as mere description, imas^sted 
by anecdote, seldom conveys a lively 
and accurate idea of character ; it 
will not be thought impertinent to 
mention an observation or two, 
which may serve to illustrate the 
turn- of his mind. - On being told 
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by a lady that sIm would send for 
him thjB following (ky, wbe^ he 
^ould draw as much as be pleased, 
be said, " I wi&h to-morrow would 
come directly. " After a short 
pause, he ad(3ed, •' Where can to-* 
morrow be now} It must be some- 
where ; for every thing is in some 
place." After a little further reflec- 
tion, he said, " Perhaps to-monow 
is in the um." 

On meeting with the foJlowiog 
aphorism, '^ Learning is not so mucii 
esteemed by wise men, as it is de- 
spised by fools;" he said, .*' I thiok 
the person who wrote thajt sentence 
was himself very foolisbi. for wise 
men ostein learning a9. oiudlb-. m 
ppsaib(e, and fools caBRot despUe it ■ 
laofe." 

M 3 
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But the most singular instance in 
which he displayed fertility of irtia-' 
gination, united with the power of 
making every thing he met with 
in books and conversation his own, 
was his' invention of an imaginary 
country called AUratone, of which 
he considered himself as king. It 
resemhled Utopia, though he had 
never read that celebrated political 
romance. Of this country he wrote 
the history, and drew a most curi- 
ous and ingenious map, giving names 
of his own invention to the princi- 
pal cities, mountains, rivers, &c. 
And as learning was always the 
object of his hi^est regard, he en- 
dowsd it most hberally with uni- 
versiti^, to which he appointed pro- 
fe^ors by name, with numerous sta- 
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ttites and regulations, which would 
have reflected no disgrace on graver 
founders. 

But though in the progress of his 
short life he was continually em- 
ployed rn laying up stores of know- 
ledge, apparently for purposes which 
the event proved were never to be 
fulfilled ; his last illness, which he 
supported with a patience and for- 
titude almost unexampled, amply 
evinced that he knew how to ap- 
ply the treasures he had acquired 
to the solace and relief of his own 
mind, under circumstances of trial and 
suffering. He frequently beguiled the 
tedious hours of a sick-bed with the 
recollection of what he had read, seen, 
or done in the days of his health ; and 
iittle points of interest or information, 
which might have been supposed to 
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have made a transient impression, were 
as much present to his miod, as when 
they first engaged bis attention. 

When a blister had been applied to 
his stomach, he observed, that from 
the appearance of it; he supposed it 
corresponded with what he had seen 
called a cataplasm : and one day, 
when he was at tlie worst, he desired 
to know the meaning of the phrase, 
" a still-bom child," which he had 
once seen in an inscription on a tomb- 
stone, though he s^d the inscription 
itself was too poor to be worth remem- 
bering. He often talked of the perio4 
of his recovery, but never with impa-- 
tience ; and the triumph of mind over 
body continued so complete to the last^ 
tiiat he looked with interest and plea- 
sure at his dissected maps witlua l^U 
an hour of his dissolutiaQ*^ 
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Without entering into unnecessary 
minuteness into the nature .of his 
disorder, it will be interesting to 
parents in genei^al to be informed, 
rtiat it afforded no confirmation of 
the Vulgar idea, thftt eaiij'- expansion 
of intellect is unfavourable to the 
continuance of hfe. In consequence 
of the remarkable form of his head, 
which had been much admired, espe- 
cially by'aftists, some doubts had been 
siig^sted, that rendered it desirable 
to have She head as well as body exa- 
mined. From tlie result of this in- 
vestigation it appeared, that the brain 
was unusually lai^, and in the most 
perfect and healthy state : that the 
disorder, as it was uniformly, consi- 
dered to have been, was in the sto- 
mach, and had received all . the re- 
lief that medical skill and tlte most 
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anxknts attention cquld a^rd; and 
that there was more than ordinaiy 
probability, ftuni the vigour of bis 
cOn&titution, wd the well-propor- 
tioned formation of Iris body, of 
Ills arriving at manhood, but fcs 
ene of those accidents in the sys- 
tem, to which the old and . youngs 
the healthy vad iofirm, axe all e^ualty 
exposed. 

His illness lasted fn»n &e first to 
the thirty-first of July; a period 
which, under such fievere infTeriogs 
BOpe but a haturally strong paUent 
could have endured. On the mora> 
iog of the lfairty*Grst, his medical 
friends, I>r. Uster and Mr. Tout* 
idin, saw and conversed with btni, 
as he with them, after their tisual 
Bianoer: and thout^ they had givai 
little or no encouragement for mftny 
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ckys, they did 4iot, on tins hut. 
visit, such waft tits collected. state of 
bis miiid aad strength of ' his' spih 
nts, ^prqhcnd hia dissriution to be 
so near. Soon afkr eleven o'clock 
he appeared much' exhausted; his 
1>raithing became rer^ di^utt, and 
his voice, which tlwough his illness 
had been strong and clear, began 
to fanlter. Still, however, he was 
&tm and composed, withoat the 
■fighter appeanuice. of dissatiafaction 
or alarm ; lie . talked, at intervals, 
wkh the most perfect consistency, 
with his accustomed powers and 
usual kindness for those about hiiti, 
tijl he could no longer utter a 
90und. In a few. minutes after he 
had ceased to aiticulate; and a lit* 
Tie before twelve o'clock sunk with- 
out a struggle or a groan, exciting 
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more admiration under, circtimstancn 
ftora which humffli nature is apt to 
revolt, . than when in the. fiill career 
of mental and bodily improvement. 
Thus ends this short history of i 
chilc^ whose mind, though his years 
were, few, seemed to hf ve arrived at 
maturity- His powers of understand- 
ing, of memory, of imagination, 
were all . remarkable ; and the rea- 
sonableness of his mind was sucb, 
.that he. always yielded his own to 
jlie wishes of. his fiieiids, as much 
from conviction as compliance : his 
dispositions were as generous and 
amiftble as his ta1;nts were brilliant 
hm\ extensive; and there t;aii .be 
liftle dou,bt, thai, in after^Iife,^ whe- 
:ih('r lie had devoted the powers of 
Jris mind to the fine arts, to belles- 
Ifttri's or to the , severer studies, 
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liis success would liave placed him, ■ 
in tlie estimation of, the wisp,, what- 
ever might ,haye been his ex^rnal 
condition, high. in the catalogue of 
worthy and useiiil memhera of society. 
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Ix'has justly, been observed, l^at ^ 
ar^, n^ver made a, poet, so nothing 
but ., nature .can,.inake a p^intfr. 
There. must be, a native iobonjir ge- 
nius . to give any person a pre-emi- 
nence .in these ex^uisjte ^aces and 
accompUshments. It is, however, 
pleasing and instructive to mark the 
early bursts of genius whicl;ii,jn»l,icate 
the turn of mipd, and lead jnen to 
marked- distlnctioQ, either as -elegant 
writers or artists. 

PART II. * N 
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Tliomas Galnsborougli, one of tlie ; 
most originui painters ever produced 
■jri this, or any other country, was I 
'a native of Sudbury in Suffolk, and | 
■feorn^iri'T/ST- 

He discovered very early 3 pro- 
pensity to drawing. Nature was his I 
teacfctr,. and Uie wi>ods of Saffolk 
his academy. Here' he would pass 
'Jiis. -mornings m sotitiH^e, making; 
''a" sketch'^ of an' antiquated tree, ■ 
'a'^'WrsHy ' hrook,' a fe\v cattle, 
"a shepherd and" his "flock, or any 
'other casual objects that were pie- 
'seiit^d. His genias' appeared confined 
'to landscape scenery till accident 
"furnished him with an opportunity 
of' disj)laying his powers in repre- 
'senthig the liuirian countenance. 
■ 111 the neighbourhood of his fa- 
tlicr lived a very respectable clergy- 
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man of the name, of Coyte. ■ With 
the sons of this gentleman yotmg, 
Gainsborough passed much of liis 
time, and from the instructions of 
Mr. Coyte received considerable ad- 
vantage. In one of these visits,- 
there happened a violent commotion. 
ia the family, on account of the, 
clergyman's garden having been plun-. 
dered of a very large , quantity of 
■wall-fruilv and much pains was takra,^ 
but without effect, to discover the, 
tiief. . . ■ ^' 

Young Gainsborough Iiaving risen 
one summer morning at an ,eafly-^ 
hour, walked into tlie garden to 
make a sketch of an old elm tree., 
lie. had seated himself in an obscura 
corner, and had just taken, out hjs. 
chalk to begin, when he ob^erveti 
a fellow's head peeping over the 
»'2 
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Wall 'of 'the garden which was nest 
the road, w^h an apparent intention 
(if ' seeing whether the coast was 
clear. This changed the young ar^ 

- tist's object, and instead of sketch- 
ifig the elm, he, in the few mo- 
liients before he was observed, made 
a' sketch upon the rough board of 
the head of the man ; and so accu- 
rate Was the reserablanee, that he 
Was' immediately recognised to be 
the inhabitant of a neighbouring 
villaj;e; and upon close inquiry, he 
ptovfrd to be the very fellow who 

. had robbed the garden. 

This drawing ■v^'as shown all about 
the place, atid made young Gains- 
borough to be considered as a gc- 
fiius above the common standard. 
The young Coytes lent him their 
drawing bookS) ^nd tlie bov show-; 
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log, extreme eagerness in this fa- 
vourite pursuit, wandering through 
fields, meadows, and woods, in search 
of rural scenes, became the com- 
mon talk of the neighbourhood ; 
and tkere not b^ng any, person in 
the country who could properly in- 
struct him ' in his studies, at the 
age of thirteen he was sent to 
Liondon, where he made his first 
£ssays in art, by modelling figures 
of cows, horses, and dogs, in which 
he attained ^at excelloice. 

He soon afterwards becajne a pu- 
ffcil of ]\Ir. Gravelot, imder whose in- 
struction he drew most of the orna- 
oaents which decorate the illustrious 
jjod'traits, so admimbly engias'ed by 
Houbraken. 

But some of his first -efforts were 
sm^l ^[^f^qjies. which he frequently 
N 3 ■' 
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sold to the picture dealers at trifling ' 
prices." He afterwards engaged in 
"paiiiting portraits, and acquired uni- 
versal reputation. His portraits are 
calculated to give effect at a dis- 
tance ; and that effect is produced 
iii so eminent a .degree, that the 
picture may almost be mistaken for 
the briginal. But his greatest ex- 
cellence lay in landscapes, animals, 
and figures, such as the rustic, shep- 
lierd's boy, woodman, and cottage 
girl, all of which he represented 
exactly atcording to nature. 

His merit as ia man was equal to 
his celebrity as an artist. He had 
a most feeling heart ; and one of his 
strongest |i'ropensiti"es wag to relieve 
poverty wherever he found it to deserife 
a claim on his bounty, put his liberr ' 
iUty was not 'cpnfmc^ to ttii^i he sup- 
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ported his indigent reiath'cs and un- 
fortunate friends, without showing any 
Capritious partiality. 

This worthy and ingenious man 
(lied in London, August 20,' 17S8, 
^nd his remains were interred the 
week following in the chu|chyavd 
of Kew. 

JOHN HENDERSON, 
Of this celebrated young man, wliose 
extraordinary acquirements attracted 
"the notice and even commanded the 
res])ect of the great Dr. Jolmson, se- 
veral accounts have been published, 
iind much eulogium has "been pio-r 
nouqced. By many he has been sup- 
posed to have emulated the variety and 
extent of knowledge possessed by the 
Plfmirablp Crichttinj-and, Ukc fehat-eji- 
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traordiDary character, he has left but 
little for posterity to form a judgment 
of the truth of those praises which have 
been bestowed upon him. 

He was born at Ballegaraoce, nev 
Limerick, in the kingdom of Ireland, 
on the 27th of March J 757, of very 
pious and respectable parents. 

He received his education in the 
school formed at Kingswood in Glou- 
ctstershire, by that celebrated charac- 
ter, Mr. John Wesley ; and so rapid 
was his progress, that he actually be- 
came an assistant teacher in that semi- 
nary at the age of nine years. 

One who had great opportunities of 
knowjiig him, says, that " his very 
infancy denoted something extraordi- 
nary and great. He was horn, as it 
weie, a thinking being ; and was ne- 
yerjiuown to cry, or to expi>;ss any 
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in^ntine peevishness. Those years 
which are spent ia weakness, igno-' 
rtince, and the miseonceptiws of ih? 
grossest senses, were marked 'by him- 
with strong int6Hig;ewie, The qiies-. 
tibnshe asked, ' as 6o0A a$ he wasabte' 
to siieak, stCotiisbed all who he^rd 
him ; and shewed that h£ came into 
flje woild rather to teach others, thaa- 
tb be taught by them. He might say, 
as the wise man did, " I was u 
witty child, and had a good spirit ;' 
yea, rather, feeing good, I came info 
A. body undefiled. Nevertheless when^ 
I perceived that 1 Goaid not otherwise 
pbtairt witdoiii", except God gave hen 
to me, (ant^- that was a point of wisi 
domalso, to kiio'w whose gift she was), 
I prayed unto the Loi'd; and besougtit 
him with my whole heai-t."-T-" For 
f here is a sptfit in m&n, and the tnspt# 
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ration of the Almighty giveth him 
understaiuliag. " This was the true 
aad deep grouud of tUis dis.ttngui&he(l' 
(jmiaence. ' 

" Whence tlien conieth wisdopi, 
and where b.the place of understand-. 
iag P It 19 hid from the eyes of alt liv- 
ing, aad. kept frojn. the fowls of the 
iur." Surely God has various ways of 
commanicating knowledge to niaa, 
without >vait)iig for the. slow informa- 
tion of the outward senses. At that 
early period '* he was wiser than the 
aged, he had metre undei-standing than 
his teachers, because he kept the com* 
Biandments of his God." He might 
say with young Samuel, and perhaps 
at an earlier period, " Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant hearetb," 

From Kingswood school he remov- 
ed to the newly-instituted college. 
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by the lat« Countess of Huntingdon, 
for the imtructicm of pereo&s deai^ned 
for the ministry. There; young Hen* 
derson, at the age of twelve, bdre an ac- 
tive and important part in conducting 
the academical pursuits of the stu- 
dents. Many of ' the layriireacher» 
among the Methofliat9< entered ioCo 
this seminary 'fDx.tbepii»rpm& of attain- 
ing, some, knowledge ^ctf the learned 
loi^uiges. and of thisokigy. Ii'iom 
iliis, it appears thjtt elegant oc com- 
prehensive learnin g did not ' come 
witlun the .plan of the institutioit 
But we here observe something more 
deserving of our admiratiorf, and that 
is a boy, .at an sge usually occupying 
tiie lower forms in scI»<*oJs, employed 
in teaching meii the Latjaand ,Gre&k 
-laqguages. ' ' ; 
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At- ttiiscoiiisgei ■howai'er, 'lie-did 
jjot rerbifta lo'i^ \ . fonwime jUifFereinals 
labotit heliij!iioiiS|C}piHJiav4:»eea«i«Ded. » 
RfpamtiDii* . and';)«3ui:^iijayeisdn'ni' 
tauned borne to 'hii ^ikriter, who kept 
a boarding Eckopt at! ; Haalutoi: near 
Bristolj 'i' f.J' ■ ■•- f'.-.-r ■■ ■ 
. HCTebeentoiiad tiponithauseftil but 
laboinoas' OBctf^tioiiiof -insMiicting lie 
boys in ■wrkifigifnd^arith^itetic, -foriiD 
bigher weje.the-pfetieoaiotis-of'this re- 
spectable; academy. It wm, indeed, 
biji;i>lyTeApeDtable ; fbr-so ^miaWe, pi- 
ous, baiOTol^l, and Eusiduous was tbe 
fatber ; fib gOod-JiatBre^. aotiwe, and 
playful was the son, that the scho- 
lare could not but be fond, of their 
studies and th^ir situation.'- 

SeverkyAVas imknown in the school 
ex Hanham:; -Aad punishment was sel- 
dom needed ; and when it-^w^g simt- 
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-with.al4tlierijy:C&re*iid iieb*Pt«iite. , 
, Tb6 rfi9i"t distetjcf: of Haiihajn from 
Bristol was of essential service Ik> young 

.Uoodtrsori, ii ceabiingwliint -to. gratify. 

iw.tilirat iw'.learaing of ev^ry kiod. 

-^- timt/citybQ' experienced di»nta-- 
ested friendship, saltd assistance in bis 

■ AtiHli^ Mui.at kngtlk ^gienerousand 
; karsed pairojv H^ placed, boiiv at his 

■ vmi ex|>enKe, ia^tbeseat-of^die tnufses. 

One of bi& mast-ii^iaiflte 'fristK^s 
: was a ffoithy «Bd ingeDious physician, 
- wtiich iiitinixcy^lediiiii) ttf the- study of 
siULtoiny, and the 'theory of medicin*. 
in the fuaoice of physic, Mr. Hen- 
derson approved himself abundantly 
■ftuccessful, though he never gave hia 
medical assistance but fi^om charita- 
-ble motives. • 
■■ Xhe"*ange:of hi» Uterary. inqu^es 
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■ was extremely large and various ; and 
he deemed liothing beneath bis ofoeei'- 
jvatkrti, by which Uie mind might be 
improved. 

In the languages and the sdencss 
-he was. familiar; andthe-mojitabstraae 
-Wbjects of htim^R 'inquiry 'Wuc per- 
lectly easy to him. 

: His powers of cqnveMaiion were im- 
. cottmKnily great> and 00 person could 
.depart from bis coinpsity without sat' 
, piize at his attainments,- and esteem for 
.his modesty. He bfnilce Latin with 
,gr«&t fluency and elegance; andhisre* 
ma^lu on classical obscurities asto- 
nished those who were critics hy- pro- 
fession. " . , 

Such -were hi^ qualificatioAs at the 
.age of tweuty-tbi'ee, when nedtber his 
studies, his thoughts, or .connections, 
, >»crc directed to '4ny particular pro- 
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fp^Ottf aq unfortuoate Circumstance 
which prevented his being useful to 
mankind* 

His friends, indeed, were eKtvemely 
solicitous for his welfare ; and. from, 
their regard for his various n^erits,: 
wished to see him placed in some re- 
spectable situation. At tliis period his 
iather gave up his school, and con- 
verted his house into an asylum for 
Junatics. He conceived, and so did 
his friends, that his son's abilities 
would have , been oS great service to 
bim in this undertaking. 

But herein they were disappointed ; 
for though no one was more disposed 
to do good, nor any person less in- ' 
clined to dissipation than he was, yet I 
be could not be brought to confine { 
himself to one object. 

lu 1780, Dr. Tucker, Dean of \ 
o 3 ^-"';ii'-' I 
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Gloucester, wh6 greatly r^peeted'him, 
offered W send him at hirf own Expense 
, to the University of Oxford. 1^118 
generoQs prt^o6itjon vtis gratefully sx> 
cept<*d, 'atjd young HendetSon was ad* 
p)it«ed ' a tneinber of F^mbrt^Ee Co\- 
fege, and thua opertcd to new connec- 
ttons,- and moreextensive reputation. 

At his first admistrion into diis so- 
ciety, the singularity of his dress, and 
the formality of his manner, excited 
flom'e degree of ridicule ; but the ridi- 
iies^of his intellfect, and the urbanity 
'of his temper, soon removed these un- 
fevourable impressions, and no person 
in the University was more universally 
courted and respected tjian John Hen- 
derson, 

Of his academical pursuits, little can 
be said ; for what others go to learn, 
^e harried with him. He might in* 
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deed make improvements there on 
what he had previously acquired, but 
the foundatioDs of knowledge were 
already deeply laid,' and that at a pe- 
riod Tvhen other young men are but 
just gaining the rudiments of learning. 

It is, however, to be lamented that 
this extraordinary young man was 
contented with studying for himself 
, alone; and though so amply endowed 
with those mental riches which would 
have CTiaWed him to shine in any pro- 
fes«on, he applied to none. It was 
the intention of his patron, and the 
general desire of all his friends, that 
he should embrace the ecclesiastical 
state, for wjiich he was admirably Btted 
by Ilia general studies, and by the 
piety and benevolence of liis dispo- 
sition. 

Unha{)pily, however, he wanted 
o 3 
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steadiness, and could never fix to any 
certain point. 
'Tims his extensive acquirements and 

• -wonderful powers, from the want of a 
proper direction, witherrd away within 
the narrow circle of academic acquain- 
tance. Tliey excited, it is true, very 
j^eral admiration, but they rendered 
«o benefit to'fiociety. 

Many persons of great learning, and 
some m elevated life, visited Oxford 
for the purpose of obtaining his ac-r 

. quaintahee. 'Hie reports which they 
had heard of him Were more than 
confij-med by their own observation; 
and, wliile tliey admired, they wishe4 
to be of sen-ice to him. Very advan- 
tageous offers were made to iiim, biit 
■he declmed them all; and was con- 
tented with the situiition in which he 
- vaa placed, and the- circle -of sdect 
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friends which lii^ merits and virtues 
bad contributed to form. 

At length a diange was observed in 
his appearance ; aiid some ipprelien- 
sions were entertaintd by himself tliat 
his dissolution was not far distant. 
Some months' before that event hap^ 
pened, he said to a j'ouug persoA 
whom he had rcReved from a threat- 
ening consumption, by his prescrip- 
tions, " My dear friend, your cure, in 
all human probability, is now pertain, 
?nd you will live ; but I .shall die. 
Remember, to be pioiis is to be happy"; 
and (o practise the moral virtues, ■!» to 
'jjecome great." 

Under the impression of this pro- 
spect, he appeared to, abstract himself 
'more atid more from- the world, from 
company, and ■from ccBiweraation. : * ' He 
1 to ^ri^drav himself froni mo^ 
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tals (says one who witnessed his con- 
cluding days), as he was sooh to-con- 
verse with higher beings." 

The same worthy friend says of him, 
" He was a mecksutierer through this 
world of misery ; a sincere aod con- 
trite penitent for time mis-speut, and 
talents misapplied ;■ a humble believer 
in Christ his Saviour. I spw him in 
his last sufFeFiDgs ; I heard his last 
words ; he .languished under weakness 
extreme ; he laboured under most 
grievous p>in3 ; he was wonderfiUly pa- 
tient and resigned ; for he knew in 
wlwm he believed, and his liope was 
full of immortality. He prayed with 
uncommon fervour to his good God, 
even to Jesus Christ, in whom all his 
hopes were placed, and * without 
whom.' said he, ' Heaven would be 
*o Heaven for me.' Death ik^. the 
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wishcdfoVmessengerwliom heeamestly 
expected. Three days before' that aw- 
ful event, his pulse ceased to beat, 
and the sight of his eyes went from 
him ; the last struggle is over ; the bit- 
terness of death is past. There was a 
humble dignity and eomposure in that 
Kour of trial, worthy the man ahd 
the Chiistian. , ' Let me die the- 
death of the righteous ; and let my 
^t end be like his.' "' 
' He left this world for a better, tlm 
fd day ef Norembcr 1788,' and his 
ronains were buried in St. ^George's 
chbrch, Kingswood, amid the tears 
<rf numbers, who, knowing his worth, 
attended to pay him their last respects. 
Such was John Henderson, whose 
life presents this instructive lesson, 
that uncommon attainments, even 
Uiough accorapanied with, great mo- 
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ral ^ iitue, are gifts sent by Heaven t<> 

be usefully employed in the service 

of soci«5'. , . 



ALEXANDER POPE. 

Among those who have discovered a 
very early indication of great talents, 
the raatuie age of many has not an- 
swered the promising entpcctations of 
their .youth ; but oxtraorctinftry as the 
powers of Pope appeared, even in his 
juvenile essays, he cnntiaued to im- 
prove during the greater part of bis 
literary career, and he will ever rank 
as one of the first of modern poets, 
whether of this or any otlier country. 
At the birth of our author in 1688, 
his parents were engaged in business 
in London, where they resided, "till 
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he was neai-ly twelve years of age; 
wliea they removed to Biulield near 
'Windsor., He was taught to read 
-veiy early by an aunt, and he learned 
-to write without any assistance, by 
■copying printed books, which he exe- 
cute with gieat neatness ai^ ex- 
actness. < ' 

.At eight years of age, he was placed 
tinder the tuition of one Taverner, a 
priest of the Romish persuasion, his 
-femily being of that religl<Hi. This 
•instructor taught him the rudiments 
■of the Latin and Greek languages 
-together, tie imbibed Uies6 elements 
of classical learning with the greatest 
faciUty ; and tlie fn-st sight of the pp- 
ets discovered at once both the lacu- 
nar bent of his inclination and the 
excellency of his genius. He has 
himself declared, that the .time of 
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his beginning ta write- ^-eraes was, 4b 
very early ia life, that lie could' scarcely 
recall it to his fuenioi'j'!. When he 
Iwas (jut a child, his fethcr would fie- 
flUentiy set him to niike Kiiglish verse*. 
-If seems- the old gentleman \ras dift- 
xiilt'to be pleased, and would oblige 
the lad to correct them again and 
'agairi ; and when at list iie -approval 
'ttiem, })otook great pleasure in the pe- 
• nisal, saying, " these ate good rhymler," 
Tliese ewly praises of: a tender and re- 
spected parent, co-f)peratiHg with the 
natural- JnolinaCions of the son, nw^ 
possibly be Uie causes that £xed. our 
■ young' bard in the resolution of becom- 
ing eminent in the art of poesy. 
; Afc&iit this time, accidentally meet- 
'iiyg' rt'ith- Ogilby's translation of Ho- 
mer, tie was *> much struck with the 
■foree-«f the stoiy, that notwithstaad- 
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'ifig tile insipiiiUjiD'pf^.the vg;sific&tioTf, 

XJgilliy became a favourite book. 

Ovid-s M^Aiiaii-[$h«s^ translated by 

Saiidysi iiQXtfeB^n'iiis-way jthepem- 

'sarofwtUehyi^l(lt4 bim setn&c^ plea- 

'sure, that he spbfce ■of -it vrith delight 

all his life stf»f.f ■> . ■ -■' '' 

'■ I^fom hfs priviXe't^fttyt, he was sertt 

to^ scliool at Trt-yfoiK^ Mir Wi'nehes- 

ter, wlience'-hie tvis retnttv^d to aTi<?- 

'tlrer'iat Hyde- Park Corner. He wis 

now about ten j^ars of ag^, and feeing' 

■sometimes tafcen-to the play^'houMe, 

■ the sight of theatrical "representatioris 
- afforded him so hiheh delight*, that he 

■ tartied the 'principal events in Homer's 
Iliad into a bind of -play, liiarde up lif 
a number of 'sp^chtsfVffiii Oj^llby's 
translation, connected by verstfs-tof Ws 
owii ooliiposition.' Hepetsi^aded the 

'tipper litjys to act this pu.ce; aid-tiie 
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jnaatej^B gardener, peifdrined the part 

of AjaJt. ;;■ . , 

la the mean timej; however, be was 
so uofortunate <iie to lose, under bis 
two last qiasters, a gt^t part of what 
he had learnt fjojo the first. 

At the age of twelve years, hp re- 
tired i with his parents to Binfield, in 
VVindSdr Foreatr where his father had 
. puFch9sgd..a.finiall estate. Here our 
. poet fvas placed under another priest, 
■ of whom he leavnt only to construe a 
little:of Tally's Qffices. Dissatisfied 
with his instructor, young Pope re- 
solved to he his own master. He ac- 
coidiugly formed a plan of study for 
bimsehi which lie completed with ht- 
tle other inoitemeut, than the desire 
jrfexceirence. 

His primary and principal, purpose 
was to be a pocc ; and he accorduigly 
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read with avidity the writings of Spen- 
ser, Waller, and Dryd^n ; but on the 
first sight of Dryden, lie abandoned 
the rest, and resolved to make that 
writer his model. So great, indeed, 
was his veneration for his mstructor, 
that he persuaded his friends to t^e 
him to the coffee-house which. Dry- 
den ti'equented, and pleased himself 
greatly Mrith having only seen that il* 
lastrious poet. Dryden died in 1701, 
before Pope had. attained his twelfth 
year'; so early must he, therefore, hare 
felt the power of harmony and the zeal 
of genius. Who does not wish that 
Dryden could have known the value 
of the homage that was'paid him, and 
have foreseen the greatness of his 
young admirer? 

■ The earliest of Popes productions js 

his " Ode to Solitude," which i^ a plea- 

r g 
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sing little piece, .written; 1)efoj"e the iu- 
thorwaa twelve yearsplti.. tfistijne was 
now wholly engrossed in ;reading and 
writing. As he read the classics, he 
amused himself with tjramlatiQg them j 
and; at fouiiteeabe made au'ersion.cif th« 
firstijookof "TIw Tliebsis of Stafius," 
M'hicli,:! with some^Tevisigni he after- 
■tt'aids published. :. If hp had a9 aesist- 
aac^ he must have beeo a consider- 
^We pwificwnt, in the Latio tongue. 
By " iEJryden's Fabl«»'^he wasteivpted 
to t^y his own skill in giviug Qiaucer 
»inpre:f4sliioiijib!e_flppeaJ>nce; aud ac- 
cordtagly he turoed some t)f his 
atitiquat^ tales into modern ^ogli^ 
tad polished versification. He like- 
wise translated the " EpiBtleof Sappho 
to Pbaon," fiom Ovid ; aod wrote some 
other smdli pieces, \vhich were after- 
wards, printed. He sc»ictiraes tmi- 
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toted the English poets, and professed 
to haye written at fourteen his poem 
upon Silence, alter Rochester's " No- 
thing." 

He had now formed his versification, 
and the smoothneiss of his numbers 
surpassed the original : biit this is a 
small part of bis praise ; he disco- 
vers such an acquaiintance both with 
human and public . affairs, as is not 
easily conceived to have been attain- 
able by a boy ,of fourteen, in his " Poem 
on Windsor Forest." 

The next year he was desirous of 
opening to himself new sources of 
knowledge, by becoming acquainted 
with niotlera languages ; ajid he ac- 
cordingly (cmoved to - London, , that 
he niighc study French and Italian, 
whkli, aa he desired nothing mor^e 
p & 
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than to rei(! tljefti, were, by diligent 

application, soon accompti^ied. 

He' then returned tO' Binfieid, and 
delighted himself with his own poetry, 
trying his genius in various styles of 
composition, and on many subjects. 
He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, and 
an epic poem ; thinking,'. as he himself 
confesses, that he was the greatest 
genius of his age. Self-cOnfidence is 
the first requisite to gi-eat nndertak> 
ings. He, indeed, wh(i forms aa 
opinion of himself in solitude, witliuut 
knowing the jmwers of other men, is 
K-ery liable to error; but it was the 
felicity of Pope to rate himsflf at liis 
real valuci Most of his puerile pro- 
duciions were; by his maturer judg- 
ment, afterwards destroyed; " AU 
cander," the epic poon, was- burnt by 
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tjte persuasion of jpishop AtUrbury. 
Tlje tragedy : was. founded on die Iw 
geodary taleof^S^. Genevieve;, and of 
the-coincdy wf li*v<; nq^ccotiaif. Con'- 
ccnting.his.otJiej' 6tu,die?, it i^ rdsrted 
thirt:l)« trawUteiJ Tiilly .-"■Qe pld 
Age" ; 'and tliatv besides bool^s ■*>£ po- 
etry and Griticijtn.d3«j.v^^d. Tfoiple** 
!'Ess*ya," and I-oct^e ■''\ On -llM.iaa.'n 
Ubderstantlijig." ;- I^&ieadiog, tliougU 
hia favouriteai^tlj/tr^ -^re not .k^ovvn, 
appears -to biye beeH. sutiicientty ex» 
teosive; foi- lys eaiJy pieces, sbow^ 
iivith sufficient efcjdeiice, liis knowledg* 
t»f books. 

Before he was sixteen, he was intro- 
duced to Sir William Trumijull, a 
Btatesraan of eminence, who resided 
near Binfieid. Tliat gsentlemah was 
so -plessed with his young visitor, 
tbat he became bis most zealous and . 
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intimate fiiend. Such a connection, 
betvveen sixty and axteen, is not very 
common ; and the circumstance r&t 
fleets, if] this instance, equal honour 
on both parties. Age is generally cau- 
tious and reserved with respect to the 
Hterai-j pretensions of youth ; and 
young persons afc but too apt to slight; 
if ti6t tiespise, thft Salutary counsels and 
friendly converse of their elders. Mr. 
Pope wisely knew how to valiieand che« 
rish the acquaintance of persons more 
advanced iii the world and experienced 
than himself; and his intimacy and 
correspondence with Sir William only 
ended with that gentleman's life. 

Another early and valuable friend of 
our author was Mr. Walsb, gentleman 
of the horse to Queen Anne, and the 
author of several ingenious piecfs in 
prose and verse. By his advice Mi. 
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in tlwt atteution -to . correctness in 
pp^ticai composition, whicli ..had, 
been universally neglected by £itg.- . 
li^U poets , • . - 

At ttie^ge c^,^xteep,-,f ope., wrote.; 
pastorals, which. M^erp. shown to. the.. 
iQOSt epiineot C'itics of .tlieagp, .by, 
whoin- tbcy were read, .^..ti«;y well,, 
deserved, .witjiadmira^icw|, and maqy. 
praises were, ^stowed .upon them 
and tjie prefacej wljich is biath elegant - 
and learned jn a higli degree, 

Before he ,\ya& tvrenty, he produced 
his" Essay- on Giiticism," which may 
safely be pvo^ottnced his master-piece.. 
The excellence of the poem, and the, 
youth of the author, filled e\^ei"y person 
with, amazement. 3o great a komv- 
ledge of the world, with such niatu- 
riiy of judgment and penetratioa into 
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hum^n nature are therein displayed, 
that the acutest critics of the agecoul^ 
hardly account for the literary pha:- 
noracnoti; ' Tlie greatest geniuses in 
panting, as well as poesy, are gene-- 
rally observed riot to have produced 
tny c6isiderable works till the age of 
thirty; \\rhereas. this admirable per- 
formance ^vas written almost before 
the author had attained to manhood. ' 
To account for this, however, it has 
been judiciously observed, that to great 
delicacy of constitution were added' 
z strict purity of manners and tcm- 
p'eratufc of life in Mr. Pope, which 
preserved him from that dissipation 
which too frequently injures genius 
and coniipts the judgment 

From this period the poet went on 
in his literal^ career, continuing to 
gather new laurels, and to acquire tlie 
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.inost powerful frif^ds. . ^\% worlds 
faav«.beea tbe delight of other i;^tioii2> 
as well as of ^is oyf n ; and hjis-tcan$lation 
of Homer may be justly said' to.faave 
.given new be;autief to the: Prince of 
.-pojcta. , : / , ■ 

Mr. I^ope died in 1744, .and was 
..hiuried at Twic^eobaiD, in the same 
vault with. hi$ parents, to whose. Bie- 
iQory he had erected a in^nu^ent; 
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.iTrpis eminent experimeHtal philosp- 
.; ph^r,. ixiechafii^p..,aaid astrononier, was 
^bpm.of jiojjt parepfs at Keith, a small 
,.:^UJ^ge iii.,JEt3nifl&hJj.e> in Scotland, 'la 
..t^ey^ir 1710. . .^.'. 

,^,j £fis,.e:^ti:aordiDai7, genius be^u^.to 
expand itself at a very early, age. {ie 
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JeaiTiecf tb rearf TtefbrC tmj'- suspWIBn 
was erftertained t*f hts ^cr[uifemetrtr% 
' liStctnt^-tothe-imtrHclwns Avhidi his 
■fatW'^ar^ ti> his'tto'drotfed-i'aind 
' hy apiiiying-tcrtt ftei^Wjouring aM wo- 
man for assistance, when any difficul- 
ties occuri^li- ■ ■ 
When his father had; to his agt*e- 
" able suTptize, discovered the progress, 
whicli, 'by these -wean*, he liadmade, 
he gave him such farther instnictioDS 
as were in his power, and then taught 
him to write.' lAftOTv^ards he sent him 
for about threemonths to the gramirar- 

schboi at-'Keirti: - 'tvftM'JaitieS'^Kr- 

■ 'gusfttt was-o;nly*-a&o?'%^ven-br*d^Iit 
' years of aee.-hrt'^Sri ifb'dot7fcH|W'a 
taste fbr-ffiechatircs, 'by VefletSbig^-6n 
, the use which he saw his father 'make 
%thi- lever in -rising' the roof-'if his 
'^itouse,- vrtrich -wairted -Tepaira- -He 
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Soon brought himself to understand the 
principles of that mechanical power ; 
aiid immediately afterwards his genius 
, suggested to him the advantages Which 
would arise from' converting it into the 
form of a wheel and axle. * 

By means of a turning lathe, be- 
longing to his father, and a little knife, 
he constructed such machines as an- 
swered his purpose in illustrating these 
advantages; and, imagining that he 
had made an original discovery, he 
wrote a short account of them, ac- 
companied with figures, sketched out 
by his pen, over whicSh he exulted 
with not a little complacency. But 
upon Showing this account to a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, he found 
that his supposed discovery "had been 
fatniliar to the world long before he 
was boni,"and hewas convinced of it by 

PART II. « 
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reference to a printed book on mecha- 
nics. Notwithstanding tliat his plea- 
sure received considerable alloy from 
this infonnation, he had still the satis- 
faction of finding that his account, as 
iar as he had carried it, agreeil perfectly 
with the principles of mechanics laid 
down in the printed book. Fiom this 
time he possessed a strong propensity 
to improve in his acquaintance with 
that science. As his father, however, 
could not afford to maintain him while 
employed only in such pursuits, he 
was pbced out with a neighbour^ to 
tend his sheep, in' which employment 
he continued some yeais. During this 
time he began to study astronomy, de- 
voting a considerable part of the night 
to the contemplation of the stars^ 
whiie he amused himself in the day- 
time with constructing models of spin- 
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ning wheels, milis, and siicli other 
|)iece8 of machinery as lie happened to 
*ee. 

. He was afterwards placed as a ser- 
vant to a former, who treated him with 
great kindness, and eiicouraged' him 
to go on with his astronomical studfeSp 
often working for him himself in his 
ordinary business, that the lad might 
be enabled, to make fair copies in .the 
day-time, of the observations, whidi 
he had made, and marked dawn on 
paper during the night relative to the: 
apparent distances of particular stars 
from each other, "accoriling to their 
respective positions. 

The observatory of young Fergifeon 
was the open field, in which he lay. 
down on his back„ with a blanket 
wrapped about him ; and his only Jn- 

Q. a 
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stniment was a thread with small heads 
sCruag upon it, which he stretched at 
arm's length between his eye and the 
stars, sliding the beads till they hid 
the particular stars from his eye. 

Through the kindness of this master 
t^sii, b$ ohlxuned tlie patropage and 
assistance of some neighbouring gen- 
tlemen ; one of whom, when the time 
of his servitude bad expired,, took him 
tO- his house, where his butler, who 
was a mam of extraordinary abilities 
and acquirements, taught him decimal 
arithmetic, with some algdira, and 
began likewise to instruct him in the 
elements of geometrj'. 

Ferguson had before leamt vulgar 
arithmetic himself, by the help of books. 

To his inexpressible grief, he loat his 
tutor just as he had entered upon the 
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study of geometry, and upon that me-l 
lancholy event, he returned hojne to 
his father. 

His fcenevolent tutor had bestowed 
npon him a present of Gordon's Geo-, 
graphical Grammar, From the de- 
scription of the globes and their use, 
contained in that book, without any 
figure, he made a globe in three weeks 
at liis father's house, which he turned 
out of a piece of wood, covered it with 
paper, and delineated upon it a map of 
the world ; lie then added tlie merjcliitn 
ring, and horizon, covered them witl^ 
paper, and graduated them ; and he 
had the happiness to find that he could 
solve the common problems of geogra- 
phy by this instrument, which was'tlie 
tirst of the kind he ever saw. 

But liis father's narrow ciicumstances 

again obliged him to seek a livelihood 

Q 3 
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by service, which he entered into at 
first with a miller, and afterwards with 
a farmer ; from both of whom l>e re- 
ceived such harsh treatment and ill- 
usage, rtiat his health was greatly inir 
paired, and he was for some time 
rendered incapable of enduring any 
laborious exertion. To. ^rnuse him- 
self while he was in this weak state, 
he made a wooden clock, which went 
to^rably well, and then a wooden 
vatch, after having been once shovyn 
the inside of such a piece of mechar 
nism. 

The ingenuity which these works 
displayed, now obtained for him fer- 
ther countenance and encouragement 
from some of the neighbouring gentry, 
who employed him in cleaning clock?, 
■ and in drawing patterns for ladies' 
■tieedle-Trork f by which mean* he got 
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BO ipuch money, that he began to 
think himself growing very fieh, and 
bad the pleasure of oceasKniaMy sup? 
plying the wants of his father. 

Having discovered hy the copies 
ivhicli he took, with pen and ink, of 
60me prints and pictures, that he pos- 
sessed a taste for drawing, some of his 
friends and patrons made attempts to 
have him brought up to the profession 
"of a painter; but the money lequi&ite 
for that purpiose was more than, by 
their solicitatioqs on his behalf, they 
were able to procure. 

Having received^ however, some in? 
ftructions for drawing with pencils, he 
was encouraged to apply himself to 
the drawing of portraits from the lif^ 
pp vellum, with Indian ink. 

In this. art he soon acquired a great 
focflity, aadhad.^.mupljeqiploymeftt 
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as he could possibly niana[|;e, so that 
it became his principal support for 
many years, while he was pursuing 
Qiore serious studies. 

After staying some years longer in 
Scotland^ he came to London id 1743, 
with letters of recommendation to 
many scientific persons, fronj whom he 
experienced much kindness, and was 
introduced to the Royal Society. . He 
afterwards read lectures in experimen- 
tal philosophy, with great reputation, 
and published several works of consi- 
derable merit, particularly his " Astro- 
nomy Explained, upon Sir Isaac New- 
ton's Principles," which has passed 
through severaj editions, in quarto and 
octavo,. Mr. Ferguson's merits and ce- 
lebrity occasioned his being introduced 
to his present Majesty, when Prince 
of "Wales, who beard lecUires from. 
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him, and on coining to the throne, 
settled upon him a pension. He was 
also chosen a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, with the imcommflQ favour of 
being excused the payment of the ad- 
mission fee, and the usual annu^ con* 
tributions. 

Mr. Ferguson was a maa o^ mild^ 
unassuming manners ; beoevolent, meek, 
humble, and courteous ; and his. whole 
life was an example of resignation and 
christian piety, It is, also said of him, 
" that philosophy seemed to produce in 
him only diffidence and urbanity, a 
love for mankind and fox his Maker," 
Mr. Ferguson died in the year 1776. 
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HORATIO NELSON. 

It is pleasing to trace the early proofe 
of an 'heroic and adventurous spirit, 
' which springing up spontaneously by 
its own vigour, at length acquires uni- 
versal renown, and renders the posses- 
sor the darling of his country. 

Few names in the naval annals of 
this great empire will rank on the 
same scale with the illustrious Nelson. 
In valour and judgment none excelled 
him ; in humanity to his enemies, and 
benevolence to his people, he was par- 
ticularly distinguished ; in the number 
and magnitude of actions wherein he 
was engaged, he appears to have beea 
unequalled ; and in the glory which at- 
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tended his fall, he stands without a 
rival. 

He was the son of a clergyman ior 
Norfolk, and was born at the rectoiy 
of Biimham Thorp, in that county, 
in 1758. 

In the tender years of mfancy he 
doubtless exhibited to the eye of an 
observant parent many traits of that 
intrepidity of disposition which in af- 
ter-life formed the most conspicuous 
part of his character. But of these 
few are recollected, or at least few 
have been related. The following 
anecdote has, however, been pre- 
served. Being on a visit, when a child, 
at his grandfather's, he one day went 
out a bird's-nesting with a companien 
of nearly the same age as himself. The 
hour of dinner arrived, but. Horatio 
was missing. The old lady became 
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alarmefl, and dispatched messengers m 
different directions to search for tlim. 
The yovn^ fugitives *were at lengthdis- 
covei'ed tmder a hedge, coimtin_g over 
tlie sjwils df tWe day. When con- 
ducted home, Horatio's grandmother 
h^aiXi to scold him for being absent 
without permission, and concluded 
with saying, " I wojider fear did hot 
drive you home." To whidi he replied, 
" Madam, I never saw fear." 

Our young hero did not receive a 
finished education ; but what he wanted 
in learning he tnade up afterwards, by 
natural gobd sense and talents aided by 
early experience and deep reflection. 

In 177'0, bting -iTien twelve yeafs 
of age, ■ he was taken ftom school 
by his- uncle Captain Suckling, Who* 
ihade him midshipman on board 'his 
own ship the Raisotisble, of 6"4"guns. 
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He afterwards went to the West Indies 
in a riierch ant-ship, whereby he acqntrcci 
an aversion to the RoyaT Navy. But 
his uncle took pains to conquer this 
unreasonable prejndice, and yoong Ho- 
ratio resumed his former station, in 
which he became an excellent seaman, 
tod bad the command of the long- 
boat. 

Early in 1773, two vessels were 
fitted out by govemmeHt for a voy- 
age of discovery towards the' north- 
fole. The object of this expedition 
was to ascertain how far it was possi- 
ble to sail in that direction to decide 
the long-agitated question concerning 
the pTacticability of antJrth-east passage 
to the Pacific Ocean, and to make be- 
sides such astronomical observations, 
as might prove beneficial to navigation. 

The Bace-hor^ and Carcase boriib- 
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vessels were fitted out for this hazard- 
ous voyage ; the command of the for- 
mer was given to Captain Phipps, af- 
terwards Lord Mulgravc, and of tba 
latter to Captain, since Admiral Lut- 
widge. A voyage in which much was 
to be seen and learned, excited the cu- 
riosity and ardent spirit of young Nel- 
son, and filled him with an irresistible 
desire to share in it. Tlie dangers they 
were hkely to endure only served to 
stimulate him the more; and though 
positive ordere had been given that no 
boys, should be admitted pn board, 
yet he was so earnest in his solicita- 
tions, that Cuptain Lutwidge granted 
his request, and received him on board 
his. ship, 

They sailed pn the 2d 'of June, 
and, during tlie voyage, our young 
seauiap coniiuctcd iMiiisdf in such a 
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manner as to obtain the particular no' 
tice of Captain Pbipps, who formed a 
high opinion of his character. Ou 
the 31st of July, the two vessels were 
m a most perilous situation oif the 
Seven Islands, lying to the north of 
l^itzbergen, in latitude 80 degrees, 
14 minutesk 

Here the two ships were becalmed 
m a vast bason, sunounded on all sidra 
!^ islands of ice of various forms : 
the weather clear, the sun gliding- 
over the circumambient ice, which 
was low, smooth, and even, covered 
■with snow, excepting where the pools 
of water on part of the surface appear- 
ed crystalline with the new-formed ice : 
the small space of sea in which they 
were confined was perfectly smooth. 
After fruitless attempts to force a way 
through the fields of ice, their limits 
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were perpetually contiaeted by its clo- 
sing, till at length each vessel became 
iramowably fixed. The smooth extent 
of surface was soon lo^t : the pressure 
of the pieces of ice by the violence ^ 
the swell c«u^ them to gather iq 
be^s ; fragment rose upon fri»gment» 
till in many places they were^ higher 
than the main-yard. Th^m^venijeQt^of 
the vessels were tremendous iad myo~ 
luntary, ia conjuBct^oti with tlte stM> 
rounding ice, agitated by the curreats. 
Tbe water shoaled to fourteen fathoms. 
The gEOundiog of the ice or of th? 
ships would have been equally fatal: as 
the force of the ice might have cm&he4 
tliem to atoms, or l>ave hfted them oiit 
of the water, and ovei'set them ; or 
have left them suspended on the &vim?T 
mits pf the pieces of ice at a tremeo* 
doiM height, exposed to thfi fwy of 
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the whide, or to the lisk of* being 
dashed io pieces by the failure of their 
frozen dock. 

It was in a similar situation that 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, an enterprizing 
English navigator, perished, with alt 
his crew, io 1553. 

' — Miserable they ! 

Who, hero entangled in the gathering ice, 

Take their last look of the descending lun ; 

While, fall of death, and fierce with tenfold frost. 

The long long night, incumbent o'er their heads. 

Falls horrible. Such was the Briton's fate, 

As with firstjrow (what ha»e not Britons dav'd i) 

He for the |ia«sage sought, attempted since 

So much in vain, and seeming to be nhut 

Ey jealous Nature with eternal bars ; 

In these fell regions, in Arzina caught, 

And to the stony deep hr>; idle ship 

Immediate seal'd, he with his hapless crew 

Each full exerted at his several task, 

Froie into statues ; to the cordage glued 

The sailor, and tlie pilot to the helm. 

Thomson. 
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In this dilemma, the ship's Compaq 
nies endeavoured to cut a passage tq 
the westward, by samng through im- 
mense fields of ice, hut with so little 
success, that their utmost efforts, for 
a whole day, could not move tlie ves- 
sels more than three hundred yards. 

In tliis dreadful state they remained 
nearly fi^'e days, during .which young 
Nelson, whose active spirit rose supe- 
rior to alj danger, obtained, after re- 
peated solicitations, the command of a 
four-oarcd cptter, with tivelve men, 
for the purpose of exploring channels, 
and breaking the ice. On the 10th of 
August, a brisk wjnd springing up, 
effected . tlieir deliverance from this 
.precarious situation, and Captain 
Phipps finding it impracticable tq 
penetrate farther to the northward, 
fetnrned to the harbour of Smee- 
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ren^rg, on the coast of Spitzber-> 

The coolnesa and courage of our 
young hero amid these dreadful scenes 
appears to the greatest advantage, 
from the following anecdote. 

During one of the nights, which in 
those latitudes are generally cleai-, Ho^ 
ratio, notwithstanding the inteuse bit*- 
temess of the cold, was missing from 
tl^ ship. 

Njmmediate search was made after' 
him, but in vain, and every person 
pn board gave him up for lost. When 
Jhe rays of the rising sun illuminej 
(he horizon, h^ was discovered by the 
^toQished crew at ^ considerable dis* . 
tance, ai-m^d with a single mvisket, 
\\^ eager pursuit of a prodigiously largp 
bear. The lock bfing injmed, his 
piece woulti not go oif, {|ud he pk^r* 
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sued the shaggy animal till he had 
tired him, and knocked him on the 
head with the butt end of his musket. 
Being reprimanded by Captain Lut- 
widge on his return, for quitting the 
ship, and asked in a severe tone, what 
motive could induce him to attempt 
such a rash undertaking, the young 
hero replied, with great simplicity, 
" I wished. Sir, to get the skin for 
my father !" So great was his cou- 
rage, and so affectionate were his 
sentiments for his worthy parent ; 
to whom, in a!l the succeeding periods 
of his life, this illustrious man ever 
sho\yed the most dutiful attentions. 
Of the subsequent events of Nelson's 
history, it is impossible here to Speak. 
They are indelibly engraved in the 
grateful remembrance of his coun- 
try ; they will fonn some of her 
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proudest tropliies of her glory ; and 
will be held up for ever as examples, 
that every " Englishinau may leam 
to do his duty." 



JOHN MILTON. 

This great poet, in many respects the 
successful rival of Homer and Virgil, 
was the sod of a scrivener in Bread 
Street, London, where he was born, 
December 9, l60S. He was trained 
up with gn"eat care in virtue and piety 
fi'om his infancy by his parents, who 
had a private tutor at home to instruct 
him in the fifst rudiments of learning ; 
but he was put afterwards by thenj 
under the care of Mr. Alexander Gill, 
nj^ter of St. Paul's school. Here he 
applied with so much industr^y to liis 
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learning, that he considerably impair- 
ed his constitution ; but he made an 
extr;ionlinary progress, and gave some 
early specimens of an admirable genhis 
for poetry- At the age of seventeen 
he was admitted Sizar of Christ's Cd- 
. l^e, in Cambridge, under the tuition 
of Mr. William Chappel. Hen^- 
lected no part of academical learning; 
but his chief delight was in exercising 
and improving his poetical talents. 
His juvenile poems might serve as a 
sufficient proof of this assertion ; but 
it gives a further satisfaction to hear 
him declare it particularly in this man- 
ner: " I had my time", says he, *' as 
others have, who have good learning 
bestowed upon them, to be sent to 
those places where the opinion was it 
might be soonest attained, and as flie 
manner is, was not unstudied in those 
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authors which are most commended : 
whereof some were grave orators and 
historians, wliose matter niethought I 
loved indeed ; but as my age then was 
I understood them. Others were the 
wnooth elegiac poets, wliereof ihe 
schools are not scarce, whom both 
for the ple:isini» sound of tlieir numer- 
ous writings, which in imitalion I 
Jbund not casij, and most agreeable to 
nature's part in me; «nd tor their- 
Hiatter, which what it is there be few 
■who know not, 1 was so allured to 
read, tliat no recreation came to be 
"better welcomed." 

In 16!;!8, he took his degree of ba- 
chelor of arts, the exercfte for which 
he perfoi-med with great applause. It 
\vas the design of his father that he 
should enter into holy orders, and he 
had DO other intention himself till af- 
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ter this time, when his arrlent lo\*e ©f 
the niHses incluccti him to dedicate his 
future life and labours entirely to the 
service of poesy. One of his friends 
having written him a long letter^ pres- 
sing him to enter into the sacred mi- 
nistry, he replied in an epistle equally 
long, modestly excusing himself, on 
account of the great weight of the 
office, and his deviftedness to a se- 
dentary life. This letter contains a 
neat sonnet, which, as affording a cor- 
rect picture of his person and mind at 
that period, we shall transcribe : 

How toon bach time, the lubdc thief of 70 ul fa, 
Stolne on his wing my tlir«e-and-tw«itieth yeare ! 
My basting diyi fly on tvith full cveeie. 
But mytate spring no bad or blotsam dieweth. 
Perhaps ny semblance miglit dcceiTC the truthr 
Tliat I to manhood am airiv'd go neare, 
And inward ripeness doth much lease appear, 
That some Coore tytndy happ'e apirit InduHfa ; 
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Tet be it leo or more, or Buon or elow ; 
It fliiall be stin in strictest measure even 
To that nme lot, bowercr mean or high. 
Toward* which tyme leadi me, and the will tA 

heav'n ; 
All ia, if I have ^ace to nu it so, 
A> ever in in]' great Taik-ituuter'i eye. 

Hence it is evident that modesty 
and diffidence were the leading fea- 
tures of his mind ; and with respect 
to his person, we learn from it that he 
was exceedingly handsomp. The last 
particular is confirmed by the various 
pictures of him, which are extant; and 
it is asserted also, that when at Cam- 
bridge, he generally passed by the ap- 
pellation of the Lady of Christ's Col-, 
lege. But his mental endowments and 
virtues were infinitely superior to the 
elegance ofhis person. 

lij 1^32, he took the degree of mas- 
ter of art^, and having spent as much 
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time in the university as was neces- 
sary for one who did not mean to en- 
gage in any of the learned professions, 
he left college, greatly regretted by 
his acquaintance. On quitting the 
university, he went to live with his fa- 
ther, who, having acquired a compe* 
tent fortune, had settled at Horton, 
near Coliibrooke, in Buckinghamshire. 
His parents received him with una- 
batetl affection, notwithstanding his 
having thwarted their purposes by not 
entering into holy orders. The leisure 
with wliich they indui*ed him in this 
retirement, he employed in enriching 
his mind with the best stores of the 
Grecian and Roman learning, drawn 
from the. best authors jn eacb lan- 
gitage ; constantly attending to pd-; 
etry, where his heart lay, for the sake 
and service of whicli chiefly H. Was 
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tliat these treasures were collected. 
And the poems entitled Comus, L'Alie- 
gro, 11 PenserosOy and Lifcidas, all 
written at this time, were such as 
alone, had he never performed .any- 
thing else, would have transmitted his 
fame to the latest posterity. 

In 1638, he set out on his travels, 
and having passed through France, be 
went over most part of Italy, being 
wonderfully admired for his admirabl* 
talents by men of genius in every 
place, many of whom wrote verses in 
his praise. One of the most remark- 
able of these was the following dis- 
tich, by Salvaggi, at Rome '• 

Graeia MfEonidem^ jactet libi Roma Maronem i 
^nglia JUiUonifm, jactat utricle parem. 
Of which Mr. Diyden's celebrated 
ppigram, constantly prefixed to Para- 
ges 
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(lise LosJ^ is little more than a transla- 
tion : 

Thrtepoet5 in ihrw distant agei born, 
Greece, Italy, «□(! England did adorn : 
The tint in majeity of thought surpais'd. 
The next in gracefulneifl, in botli the laat. 
The foice oi nature could oa further go> 
To make atbird, she jotn'd the former two. 

Towards the close of 1639, he re- 
turned to England, which he found 
on the bciok of a civil war. In the 
commotions that followed, Milton 
had an active share ; bu,t his political 
life we shall pass over, and barely men- 
tion that at the restoration of the King 
he was included in the general amnesty. 
When the plague broke oat in 1065, 
he retired to a sni,all house at St. Giles's, 
C'haltbnt, in Buckinghamshire, where 
he completed his Paradise Lost, the 
copy of which was sold to the book- 
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seller for fifteen pounds. He had lost 
his eye-sight some years before by a 
gutta-serena, occasioned by night stu- 
dies and frequent head-acliea. This 
brilliant ornament of English literature 
died at his house in Bunhill-fields, in 
November 1674, and was interred in 
the chancel of St. Giles's church, 
Cripplegate. In 1737, a monument 
was erected to his memory in West- 
minster-Abbey, by William Benson, 
Esq. one of the Auditors of the im- 
prest ; but his lasting monument is his 
works, particularly the immortal poem 
of Paradise Lost, unrivalled by any 
human production of ancient or mo-^ 
dern time. ^^^^ 

ANNE BAYNAIU). 

Anne, only daughter of Dr. Edward 
Baynard, a gentleman of respectable 
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and ancient family, and fellow of the 
College of Physiciaas in London, was 
burn at Preston in Xvancashire, in 
}Gy% Her mother was the daughter 
E>f Koi>ert RawUnson, Esq. of Cork? 
in the same county. Dr. Baynanl, 
perceiving in his daughter th? promise 
of superior talents, assisted their deve^ 
lopement by a liberal education- The 
rapid progress and improvanent made 
by 4nne in different branches of sci' 
ence and learning, did credit to the 
judgment of her father, and justified 
^»e promise of her early years. Sh? 
died prematurely, in the twenty-fifth 
yegr of her age, June Igth, 1697. 
The following particulars of her cha-» 
I'acter and endowments are extracted 
from the intFoductioQ to her funeral 
sermon, preached by John Prude, 
M- A., at the parish church of Banjesi, 
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By this gentleman we ait informed, 
that she ^Vas well acquainted with phi- 
losQ])hy, with astronomy, mathematics, 
0,nd physics. That she was " not only 
convej^ant with these Sciences, but a 
niistress of them, pnd that to such a 
degree as few of lier sex had ever at- 
tained." That she was familiar with 
ihe writings of the ancients in their 
original languages. " At the age of 
twgnty-three," says he, " she had the 
kn,uwledge of a profound philosopher." 
Ju metapJiysicai learning, we are also 
told, ' ' she was a nervous and subtle 
disputant." She took great pains to 
perfect herself in the Greek language, 
that she might have the pleasure of 
reading in their native purity the works 
of St. Chrysostom. Her compositions 
IP the Latin, which were various, were 
wfitteu in a pure and elegant style. 
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She possessed an acute and comprehen- 
sive mind, an ardent thirst of know- 
ledge, and a retentive memory. She 
was accustomed to declare, ' that it 
was a sin to be content with a little 
knowledge.' 

To the endowments of the mind she 
added the virtues of the heart; ^he 
was modest^ humble, chaste, and be- 
nevolent, exemplary in her whole con-r 
duct, and in every relative duty. She 
was pious and constant in her devo- 
tions, both public and private ; bene^ 
ficent to the poor ; simple in her man- 
.fiera; retired, and perhaps somewhat 
too rigid, in her notions and habits. 
It was her custom to lay aside a cer- 
tain portion of her income, which 
was not large, for charitable uses ; to 
this she added ah ardent desire and 
strenuous efforts for the mental and 
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moral improvement of those within 
hpr circle and influence. 

About two years previous to her 
death, her spirits seem to have been 
impressed with an idea of her early 
dissolution ; a sentiment which 6rst 
suggested itself to her mind while 
walking alone, among the tombs, in 
a churchyati^. On her death-bed, she 
earnestly entreated the minister who 
attended her, that he would exhort 
alt the young people of his congr^a- 
tion to the study of wisdom and know- 
ledge, as the means of moral improver 
ment, and real iiappiness, * I could 
wish, ' says she, * that all young per- 
sons might be exhorted to the prac- 
tice of virtue, and to increase their 
knowledge by the study of philosophy; 
and more especially to read the great 
book of nature, wherein they may see 
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the wisdom and power of the Creator, 
in the order of the universe, and in 
the production and pieservation of all 
things.' — ' That women are capable of 
such improvements, which will bet- 
ter their judgments and understand- 
ings, is past all doubt, would they 
but set about it in earnest, and spend 
but half of that time in study and 
thinking, which they do in visits, va- 
nity, and folly. It would introduce 
a composure of mind, and lay a solid 
basis for wisdom and knowledge, by 
which they would be better enabled 
to serve God, and to help their neigh- 
bours. ' 

The following character is given of 
this lady in Mr. Collier's Historical 
Dictionar}'. " Anne Baynard, for 
her prudence, piety, and learning, de- 
serves to have her memory perpetuated ; 
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she was not only skilled in the learned 
languages, but in all manner of liter- 
ature and philosophy, without vanity 
or aifectation. Her words were few, 
well chosen, and expressive. She was 
seldom seen to smile, being rather of 
a reserved and stoical dispositiop ^ their 
. doctrine, inmost parts, seeming (tgree- 
able to her natural tenvper, for she ne- 
ver read or spake of the stoics but with 
a kind of delight. She had a coriiempt 
of the world, especially of the finery 
and gaiety of life. She had a great 
regard and veneration for the sacred 
name of God, and made it thtf whole 
business of her life to promote his ho-' 
nou'r and glory ; and the gregt end of 
her study was to encounter atheists- 
and hbertines,* as may appear from' 
some severe sabres. w,r.it;ten in the La- 
tin tongue, in which language she had 
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g^at rearlineas and fluency of eicpres- 
sion ; trliich made a gentleman of no 
small ^arts and learning say of hep — 

*' Annam gen* Sotjfmaa, Annam gem Belgka 

jadat. 
At mpCTai ^fincu, Arma Baynarda, iaA." 

' Fam'd Soii/mahet ^nno toasts. 

In raewd writ miown'd ; 

Another ^rina** high (feKrlt 
Thrbi^ Belgit^t coaati Tnound : 
But Britain cia an ^nm show> 
Hiat ibtnei more bright than thcf.; 
Wisdom and piety in her 
iShisdt each its noblnt n;.* 

Anne jBayJiaxd died at Barnes, in the 
county of Surrey, in l6y7, and was 
buried a>t the east end of the church- 
yard, . where a small' monninent is 
erected to her memory. 
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